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DANDY.” 
(See 6 . viii, 515; ix. 35,135, 213, $19; 7 S, viii. 
487; ix. 149.) 

What is a dandy? Much has at various times 
been said on the subject in‘ N. & Q.’ If I am 
able to throw any further light upon it, I fear I 
ehall yet leave it surrounded with much obscurity, 
with much to baffle and perplex. The considera- 
tion of the word will involve that of two others, 
jack-a-dandy and dandiprat, with which I will 
deal in order. 

(a.) Dandy.—The familiar use of this word is 
certainly due to that well-known clique of ex- 

uisites who astonished and amused London in the 

ays of the Regency. Mr. Sorry (6™ S. ix. 35) 
dates their appearance at 1816 ; but I have found 
somewhat earlier mention of them. Lord Byron, 
writing to Moore, July 26, 1813, says, “The 
season has just closed with a Dandy ball,” which, 
by-the-by, Mr. Jeaffreson calls “the famous dandy 
ball, at which Byron was one of the dandies.” 
Their special characteristics are thus noted by 
Moore (‘ Fudge Family,’ 1818) :— 
A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, and laced, 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist. 

But dandies were known before this, and in a 
— where we should scarcely have expected to 

d them, viz., the border counties of England 


and Scotland. It appears that the young sparks 
of the country side, who frequented “kirk and 
fair” during the later years, at least, of last cen- 
tury, and astonished sober people by their gorgeous 
dress and manner, were called dandies. 

1. Jamieson (‘Scottish Dictionary’) quotes the 
following from the poems of R. Galloway, 1788. 
Greatly it puzzled me when I first came upon it : 

And laugh at ilka Dandy at that Fair day. 

_ 2. Here is a snatch of song, the history of which 
is curious. Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds (to whom 
I am indebted for much help in this inquiry), wrote 
it down from the lips of an old lady who had learnt 
it from her grandmother, Mrs. Tibbie Shiel. This 
latter person kept a public-house at St. Mary’s 
Loch, Yarrow, in the early years of our century, 
and was known to Scott, Hogg, and Prof. Wil- 
son :— 

I've heard my granny crack 

O’ sixty twa years back, 

Where there were sic a stock of Dandies, O : 

Oh, they gaed to Kirk and Fair 

Wi’ their ribbons round their hair, 

And their stumpie drugget coats, quite the Dandy, O. 

It is impossible to assign an exact date to this 
song. But Mr. Kidson tells me that Tibbie Shiel 
must have been born about 1770 ; and as an old 
woman singing to her grandchildren would pretty 
surely go back to the songs of her youth, we may 
very fairly suppose it to be contemporary with 
Galloway’s poem, c. 1780-90. 

3. In the ‘Cumbrian Ballads’ (published 1823) 
there is a song called ‘ Carel Fair,’ dated 1819, 
from which I take the following :— 

I ruise afwore three tudder mwornin 
And went owre to see Carel Fair : 

I'd heard monie teales o’ thur Dandies, 
Odswings ! how they mek the fwok stare | 

Then follows a prose description of their appear- 
ance, reminding us of Moore’s above given, and 
perhaps echoing the descriptions of London dandy- 
ism. Still, the dandies of Carel (Carlisle) Fair 
seem certainly to carry on the tradition of Border 
dandyism, of which the eighteenth century has 
told us. 

4. But here is another notable thing. About 
the same date, c. 1780, a whole series of songs was 
in vogue, all having for refrain ‘‘the Dandy 0”; 
they were sung to the tune which Moore took for 
‘ Eveline’s Bower,’ and which was best known in 
my early days as ‘The One-Horse Shay,’ and in 
most, though not in all of these, “the dandy” 
means “the correct thing,” ‘‘the ticket,” “the 
cheese.” In the comic opera ‘Two to One,’ by 
Geo. Colman the younger (1784), there is a song, 
of which this is the first verse :— 

There is a Chambermaid who lives in the South, 

So tight, so light, so neat, so gay, so handy O, 
Her breath is like the rose, and the pretty little mouth 
Of pretty little Tippet is the Dandy O. 


It would be too long to quote others ; but a later 
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example may be seen, given by R. R. in 6" S. ix. 
136, and I may note that this phrase, ‘‘the 
dandy ” = ‘‘ the cheese,” “ the pick of the basket,” 
&c., though lost from our use, appears to be still 
current in the Stater.* 

Further than this I cannot trace the word, and 
here, therefore, is the place to correct a blunder 
which Mr. Watrorp (6 S. viii. 515) has passed 
on from a writer in the Mirror, 1838. He is 
speaking of the coin called ‘‘ dandiprat,” “ which, 
observes Bp. Fleetwood, was the origin of the term 
dandy, applied to worthless and contemptible 
persons.” If Fleetwood had said this, it would 
carry the word back to the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but be said nothing of the 
kind. He was speaking simply and solely of dandi- 

at. ‘* There were also little pieces coined by 
Sew VII., called dandypratts, which I suppose 
were little or contemptible things, because that 
word has since been used to signifie small and 
worthless people” (‘ Chron. Preciosum,’ chap. iii. 
published c. 1709). Thus there remains no such 
early evidence for the use of the word ; and cer- 
tainly no evidence that it ever was applied in mere 
contempt. 

So far as we can see, the dandy, though often 
laughed at, bas always received a certain amount 
of popular or vulgar admiration. Very many of 
the laughers would be glad enough to imitate his 
humours if they thought they could carry them 
equally well, and the use of ‘‘the dandy” for 
“the correct thing” adds to the evidence which 
dissociates from the word a notion of what is 
merely base. 

(b.) I come now to jack-a-dandy, which goes 
further back in time. My first example is from 
Vanbrogh’s comedy ‘The Confederacy’ (1705), 
V.i. Filippanta says to her lover Brass, ‘‘ Hold 
—_ prating, Jack a dandy, and leave me to m 

usiness.” From ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ 1V. 
). 29: “Notwithstanding all the Jack-a-dandies 
that have been fluttering about you [Harriet 
Byron] you are what you were when I left you.” 
And Mr. Birxseck Terry gives two more (6S, 
ix. 319), which are, however, merely variants :— 
Smart she is and handy O, 
Sweet as sugar candy O. 


And I'm her Jack-a-dandy O. 

From these it appears that “ Jack-a-dandy,” like 

“ Jemmy Jessamy,”’ &c., was the title of a smart 
oung fellow, fit, or at least thinking himself fit, to 
be a ladies’ darling. I donot think that Flippanta, 
though she speaks petulantly, has any different 
intention, and so I do not set much value on the 
testimony of Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1744), where 
it is defined, ‘‘a little impertinent insignificant 
fellow.” At least the examples we possess are 


* Mr. Souiy (6% 8, ix. 35) mentions having lately 
heard it in England. 


against thie, and the traditional meaning appears 
to be preserved in the more modern “‘ dandy-jack.” 
** My, be do go dandy-jacking along the cliff,” 
says some one in a novel by Mr. Manville Fenn. 

(c.) Dandiprat.—This is a very puzzling word, 
As we have seen in the quotation from Fleetwood, 
it bore two senses : (1) It was the name of a coin 
said to have been issued by Henry VII., of value 
about three halfpence (so R. Recorde, 1542) ; and 
(2) it was used in the sense of dwarf, urchin, 
whipper-snapper. Of these, so far as present evi- 
dence shows, the coin-name is certainly the earlier, 
It is spoken of by W. Tyndal (‘ Practise of Pre- 
lates’), and by Palsgrave (‘ L’Eclaircissement de 
la L. Fr.’), both at date 1530. The earliest example 
of the dwarf-sense that I have been able to obtain 
is in John Heywood’s poem ‘ The Spider and the 
Flie’ (1556) :— 

Yet as the giantes pawes pat downe dandipratts, 

So shall we put downe thes: dardiprat brag brattes. 

Unless, therefore, we shall choose to jump over 
the evidence, and assume the later sense to be the 
earlier, we must perforce discard such excursions 
in etymology as that of the ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 
which derives the word ‘‘ from dandy, a fop, and 
prat, probably for prate, or for brat.” Doubly pre- 
posterous, seeing that, on the evidence, the dwarf- 
sense is posterous to the coin-name ; and beyond 
all reasonable doubt, dandy is a long way posterous 
to dandiprat. 

But now for the supposed connexion between 
these three, dandy, jack-a-dandy, and dandiprat. 
I see no great difficulty in assuming a connexion 
between the first two; but I very greatly doubt 
their affinity with dandiprat. Bishop Fleetwood’s 
testimony that this last word meant something 
mean and contemptible, is very much borne out 
by the examples of it which we possess, going on 
to the end of the seventeenth century. At best it 
has been applied jokingly to a little urchin ; but 
even this leaves us a long way off from the “ ex- 
quisite ” dandy, and we have nothing with which 
to bridge over the interval. 

The same objection applies, and as it seems to 
me with yet greater force, to the connexion pro- 

d by Dr. Cossam Brewer and Miss Busk 
(6 S. ix. 35), and partly also by Pror. Sxgar, with 
the Fr. dandin, dandiner. Chimes (1611) ex- 
plains dandin as “ ninny, noddy, meacock ”; dan- 
diner, ‘to goe gaping ill fauoredly, to gape and 
looke like an asse”; and Littré much to the same 
effect explains the verb, “ balancer son corps d’une 
maniére gauche et nonchalante.” Your dandin is, 
and always was, a lout ; anda lout is the antipodes 
of a dandy. Not in outward semblance only. The 
first Lord Lytton has somewhere said :-— 

“Since the days when Alcibiades lounged into the 
Agora with doves in his bosom, the fop has always been 
credited with some power of becoming a hero "’; 


but the lout never. Our old friend George Dandin 
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was forced to goon his knees and ask pardon of 
the woman whom he knew to have betrayed and 
befooled him ; a little of the complexion of a dandy 
might have saved him from falling so low. If, 
therefore, we are to accept the theory that dandin 
has boxed the compass and become dandy, we 
ought at least to be furnished with some proof of 
the transition ; but we have none whatever. 
Thus, then, it remains. The origin of dandiprat 
is unknown and apparently unknowable, and the 
origin of dandy and jack-a-dandy is about equally 
lost in the clouds. C. B. Mount. 


P.S.—It is just worth while to ask whether 
anything might be made out of the name Andrew. 
Dandie is its familiar form in Scotland ; and the 
humours of the dandy are nearer to the grimaces 
of the Merry Andrew than to the awkwardness of 
the dandin. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Tae Prot or ‘ Measvre ror Mrasvre.’—The 
May number of the Szxizadok, the official publica- 
tion of the Hungarian Historical Society, publishes 
a letter written in 1547 by a young Hungarian, 
then studying at Vienna, Joseph Macarius by 
name, to a relative and benefactor of his living at 
Sdrvdr in Hungary, which, as pointed out by a 
correspondent in the June number of the same 
publication, contains the earliest known version of 
the plot of Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure.’ 

I subjoin an English version of the extract in 
question, which is given in Hungarian translation, 
the original being probably in Latin :— 


“ The following new, but [sic] memorable little story 
is now in circulation here among us. Two citizens of a 
town not far from Milano, who happened to have a dispute 
with angry words, allowed themselves to be carried away 
eo far by their rage and imprudence, that one transfixed 
and killed the other with his dagger. The guilty man 
was caught red-handed, arrested, and thrown into the 
— prison ; but his young wife, who was of fascinating 

auty and very fond of her husband, attempted every 
means to secure his release and pardon. She went 
before the chief justice—who goes there by the name 
of ‘the Spanish Count ’—uttering loud cries of sorrow, 
and, prostrating herself before him, craved for mercy, 
begging of him to spare the life of her husband by com- 
muting the capital sentence into a heavy fine, offering 
him an enormous sum of money which she hoped they 
would be able to realize by the sale of all their earthly 
possessions. He [the Count] was a bachelor, and being 
fascinated by her beauty, informed her that the only 
- he would accept from her for the redemption of 

er husband's life was the possession of herself. She 
hesitated for a while, and not being able to make up her 
mind there and then whether to sacrifice her own 

ighted troth or the life of her husband, she begged the 

vour that a short time be allowed her for reflection, 
which was granted. Whereupon she withdrew and ran 
in great haste secretly to her relatives and her brothers- 
in-law, to whom she discovered the low lust of the pro- 
figate judge, begging them to advise her as to what she 
should do under such embarrassing circumstances, They 
advised her to save her husband’s life at any cost, con- 


soling her that, as she was not going to be a willing acces- 
sory to the commission of the act, ber soul would remain 
free of sin. Having thus eared her conscience by first 
consulting her relatives, and being driven—as I may say 
—by a blind love for her husband, she reluctantly ac- 
cepted the judge's offer. The deep sorrow depicted in 
her face and her ey:s full of tears, however, were 
eloquent witnesses of her unwillingness, and the wicked 
adulterer’s pleasure was greatly spoilt thereby. Next 
day, imagine her dismay when she learnt the news that 
her husband had been beheaied after all, in spite of the 
heavy ransom she had paid for his life. Embittered by 
this wanton act, she once more sought the judge’s pre- 
eence, and in deepfelt words reproached him for his 
breach of faith by taking ber poor husband's life after 
after having robbed her of her honour and covered her 
very name with shame, But finding that he turned a 
deaf ear to her words and only greeted them with mock- 
ing laughter, she travelled to Milano, to see Don Fer- 
dinando Gonzaga, the brother of the Duke of Mantua, 
and his Imperial Majesty's vicegerent for that province, 
to whom she related the injustice done to her and the 
shameful way she had been deceived, imploring vhe 
vengeance of all the gods [sic]. Don Ferdinando advised 
the woman to keep silence ; and two months thereafter, 
without even hinting to the guilty judge that he knew 
anything of the case, invited him and several citizens to 
a feast, and asked the woman aleo to hold herself in 
readiness 80 as to be able to appear as soon as she was 
going to be called, without letting the judge know of her 
presence. Ags soon as their bunger was stilled and their 
thirst quenched, Don Ferdinando beckoned to the judge, 
and informing him that he had something of a private 
nature to communicate to him, bade him to enter another 
apartment, where he taxed the terrified man with the 
offence and censured him severely for his low and brutal 
behaviour towards the poor woman. ‘And since you 
have acted towards her so shamefully and despicably,’ 
added Don Ferdinando, ‘I order you to pay her forth- 
with 3,000 ducats as a dowry.’ Then, conducting him 
back to the hall where the guests were assembled, he 
called upon him to marry at once the woman whom he had 
wronged, and by making her his lawful wife to reinstate 
her in the honourable position she previously held in 
society as a respectable woman. A clergyman was then 
summoned, who married the couple upon the spot, rings 
being exchanged as usual, Don Ferdinando then thus 
addressed the couple, ‘Here, woman, this is to be your 
dowry, as I wished it, and your previous good name and 
honour has been restored. And you,’ continued he, 
addressing the Spanish Count, that is the chief justice, 
‘shall have your head chopped off to-morrow asa requital 
for this woman's first husband's death.’ And the sentence 
was actually carried out. The punishment was just, and 
was approved of by his Imperial Majesty [Charles V,}. 
There are several versions of the tale in circulation, and 
if I knew that Your Honour have not heard a better one 
than the one above narrated and have not received more 
reliable news, I would describe it again.” 

The original of this letter is in the Hungarian 
Public Record Office (the Orszdgos Levéltar) at 
Budapest, among the papers of the Nddasdy 
family. It is dated from Vienna, Oct. 1, 1547. 
So far as onecan judge by the short abstract given 
as a note by Douce, in vol. iii. of Halliwell’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s ‘ Works’ (p. 228), exactly 
the same version of this story is given in Goulart’s 
* Histoires Admirables et Memorables adveniies 
de Nostre Temps’ (Paris, 1618, tom. i. fol. 221). 
The town where the event is said to have 
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is given in this version as Como, in Italy, which 
agrees well with the version of Macarius that it 
was not far from Milano. The date 1547 is ex- 
actly the same as given in the letter. The Spanish 
Count is in Goulart’s ‘ Histoire’ a Spanish captain ; 
but the wronged woman makes complaint to the 
Duke of Ferrara. 

On referring to Cusani’s ‘Storia di Milano’ 
(Milano, 1861), we find (vol. i. p. 281) that its 
ruler after the death, in 1546, of the Marchese de 
Vasto, a man hated by the people for his extortions, 
was Don Ferrante (i.¢, Ferdinand) Gonzaga, 
which agrees with our letter. According to 
Cusani, he was “vice-1é di Sicilia, uomo istrutto, 
attivo negli affarie di gentili maniere, per cui si 
cattivd amore i rispetto.” He completed the walls 
of the town, enlarged the Piazza di Duomo, and in 
other waye embellished and improved the town. 
And on being told of what great antiquity the 
Columns of San Lorenzo were, and that they were 
in imminent danger of final collapse for want of 
attention, he had them carefully repaired and 
strengthened. Thanks to his solicitude, therefore, 
they still stand, and may be seen at Milano at the 
present day. History further records that he con- 
tinued in the government of Milano until sum- 
moned to the war in the Low Countries by Philip IT. 
At the siege of St. Quentin his horse stumbled, 
throwing him violently to the ground, and from the 
injuries received he died, amidst universal regret, 
at Brussels on Nov. 15, 1557. This character 
agrees very well with that of the avenger of the 
woman’s wrongs in our story. The letter-writer 
states that Don Ferdinando was the brother of the 
Duke of Mantua. This requires some qualifica- 
tion. He was not the brother of Francis Gonzaga, 
who was Duke of Mantua and Margrave of Mont- 
ferrat in 1547 (he succeeded in 1540 and died in 
1550), but of Frederick Gonzaga, the first Duke of 
Mantua. Don Ferrante himself was born on 
Jan. 28, 1507, and at his death bore the titles of 
Duke of Arriano, Prince of Molfetta and Count of 
Guastalla. (Cf. Huebner’s ‘ Genealogische Tabel- 
len,’ part i. tables 306 to 308.) Though Halliwell 
is right in saying that in ‘Measure for Measure’ 
Shakespeare has infinitely purified a barbarous 
tale, I cannot help agreeing also with Hunter that 
his plot is still “improbable and disgusting,” and 
with Coleridge that “the pardon and marriage of 
Angelo...... baffles the strong indignant claim of 
justice for cruelty with lust and damnable base- 
ness.” The version of the tale as related by 
Macarius is far more probable, and the persons 
less “‘unindividualized” than in the play. The 
Spaniard is not quite such a degraded brute as 
either Shakespeare’s Angelo or Cinthio’s Juriste, 
and the woman is a truer representative of her sex 
than Isabella. Everything seems to point to the 
probability that the events as related by the Hun- 
garian student and the French story-teller really 


took place at Como or some other town near 
Milano in or about 1547, and that the special law 
enacted by Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
for the improvement of the morals of the town of 
Gyula (‘‘ Jalio”), is merely the product of George 
Whetstone’s fertile imagination. In Geraldo Cin- 
thio’s version, the scene is laid at Innsbruck 
(Ispruchi) and the avenger is the Emperor Maxi- 
milian himself (Massimiano) ; Shakespeare trans- 
fers the action to Vienna, of which city, as it has 
already been pointed out by Knight, there never 
has been a ruler of the name of the Duke Vin- 
centio, and among all his dramatis persone there 
is not a single name that is even intended to be 
German. 

According to the correspondent already referred 
to, in the June number of the Szizadok, the same 
subject has been utilized by Claude Rouillet, in 
his tragedy, ‘ Philamire,’ published in 1563, two 
years before Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi,’ in which 
also the wife sacrifices herself for her husband, and 
not the sister for her brother. I have not been 
able to see this piece. L. L. K. 


** RunawayEs Eyes” §, i. 432, 518; ii. 35, 
75, 135 ; iii. 285).—I cannot for a moment accept 
the ridiculous guess that we here have a misprint 
for unawayrs. It is founded on the cool statement 
that “the old mode of spelling unawares was un- 
awayrs.” Was it, indeed? Then will any one 
kindly submit some quotations to prove it? It was 
certainly not the normal spelling, and I can see no 
reason for the insertion of the diphthong ay in- 
stead of the usual and correct a. This is how 
Shakespearian ‘‘emendations” are produced. 
They are frequently founded on unsupported as- 
sumptions, Water W. SKzEat. 


‘Pertcres,’—In the notes to ‘ Pericles’ in the 
concluding volume of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare 
the editor enumerates the several quarto editions 
of that play, and remarks that the imperfect edition 
dated 1611 in the British Museum is unique. So 
far back as 1891 I called attention in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
the fact that a perfect copy of that edition had 
come into my possession. I collated the new- 
found leaves with the old editions, but the differ- 
ences were not important enough to publish. 
Maovrice Jonas, 


Mipsummer Bonrires.—Dr. Murray, in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ bestows his usual ex- 
haustive treatment on the word “ bonfire,” and 
shows the term in its original form as bone fire, 
“a great fire in which bones were burnt in the 
open air.” In the examples cited are references to 
the custom of lighting these huge fires at mid- 
summer. The usage is set forth in an Ordinary of 
the Fellowship of Cooks of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
dated 1575, which prescribes that they 
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“shall yearely of their owne cost and charge main- 
teigne and keep the bonefires according to the aun- 
cient custome of the said towne onthe Sand-hill there 
that is to say one bonefire on the even of the feast of the 
Nativitie of St. John Baptist, commonly called Midsomer 
even and the other on the even of the feast of St. Peter 
the Apostle if it shall please the maior and aldermen of 
- said towne for the time being to have the same bone- 


8. 

(Quoted in Brand, ‘ Hist. of Newe.,’ vol. ii. 
p. 722). The municipal accounts of Newcastle at 
subsequent dates contain such entries as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Julii 1579: Paid to the Cookes for mackinge on the 
bone-fires on the Sandhill on Midsummer even and Sancte 
Peter's even, 8s, Geven to the Waites for playinge on 
Midsummer even, 12d.” 

Itis not surprising that the incongruity of a bon- 
fire at midsummer led to the disuse of the ob- 
servance in Newcastle. But in remoter parts of 
Northumberland the custom has survived to this 
day, wood being now substituted for bones as 
fuel. The Newcastle Daily Journal of July 7 
reports the burning of the bonfire at the village of 

halton, distant twelve and a half miles north- 
west from Newcastle, in the following words :— 

“Old world customs are long-lived in quiet country 
places, and one of the oldest had its annual observance 
on Tuesday night (July 4] at Whalton. ‘ Bonfire night,’ 
it is called...... There is evidence that a bonfire bas always 
been lighted at sundown in the village of Whalton on the 
4th of July, Old Midsummer Day. The oldest in- 
habitant never knew it to be forgotten or neglected, 
though the changes taking place in the population have an 
appreciable effect in the manner in which the old custom 
is observed. But still the faggots are dragged down the 
Village by the youths with much noise and shouting, 
and dancing to the music of the fiddle is always part of 
the ceremony.” 

To complete the resemblance to a heathenish 
festival, it may be added that as late as twenty 
years ago the ancient custom had been retained 
of keeping up the music and dancing until the 
flames decreased, when young couples who wished 
for luck in married life leaped together across the 
embers and over the dying flames. 

R, Oxiver HeEstor. 


Hannipav’s Vinecar.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. 
ii. and iii., there was a long and nearly exhaustive 
discussion on the subject of Hannibal’s march 
across the Alps. The following passage from 
Théophile Gautier’s ‘Italia,’ chap. ii., seems to 
me pretty well to settle the veracious story of 
the vinegar which has been so closely associated 
with the name of Hannibal. ‘‘Solvuntur risu 
tabule.” 

“ La route du Simplon, que nous allons suivre, est une 
merveille du génie humain, Napoléon, se souvenant de 
la peine que devait avoir eue Annibal a faire fondre 
autrefois les Alpes avec du vinaigre, comme le racontent 
sérieusement les historiens, a voulu épargner ce travail 
aux conquérants qui désireraient entrer en Italie, et a 
fait exécuter en trois ans ce chemin miraculeux. Il 
fallait que le vinaigre antique fat d’une force terrible, 


ear cent soixante mille quintaux de poudre et dix mille 
hommes suffirent tout au plus a faire & l’apre flanc de 
la montagne cet imperceptible raie qu’on appelle une 
route.” 

Amongst the various explanations of the vin 
story I do not remember to have seen the following 
suggested. Is it not possible that, when Livy was 
writing this passage in his history, Clio, being 
engaged elsewhere, deputed her sister Thalia to 
fill her place for the nonce by Livy’s desk, and the 
Muse of Comedy, being unable to resist the 
temptation, ‘‘ rounded” this story into the ear of 
the historian for the fun of seeing him (and nine- 
teen centuries) believe it ? 

JONATHAN Bovucuigr. 


Ampassapors To Russi4.—In the notes about 
Sir John Bowes the following English envoyés 
being sent to Russia are omitted. I extract their 
names from the same old MS. Privy Council 
Orders I quoted in‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. iii, 242. In 
May, 1575, Sir Daniel Silvester was sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to the emperor on various subjects, prin- 
cipally about a league she had entered into with 
the emperor, which had been arranged three years 
before secretly through Antonie Jenkinson, whom 
the Queen had sent to Russia. 

E. E, Taorts. 

Sulhamstead, Reading. 


“Broop.”—In 1887 the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ’ declared of blood, ‘‘ a ‘ buck,’ a ‘ fast or 
foppish man,” &c., that it was ‘‘ Obs. in Great 
Britain except as a reminiscence of last century”; 
but in 1893 it is current among Cambridge uni- 
versity men, and it seems probable that it may 
have a renewed spell of popularity throughout the 
land. In an article headed ‘The Immorality of 
Success,’ the Granta of June 3 remarks, con- 
cerning pending examinations :— 

“ The Blood who, up to now, has only regarded Algebra 

as a fantastic name for a pretty girl, dashes off in pursuit 
of quadratic equations with an enthusiasm which shows 
that he has not ridden to hounds for nothing.” 
And again, in the ‘‘ May” week number (June 9) 
we have as an item in a burlesque programme of 
river and riverside events, ‘‘ Equestrian display by 
Bloods on the Far Bank.” The Parrot, a May 
Week paper, which was to have been a daily but 
did pot survive its second appearance, had articles 
on ‘The Blood’ and ‘The Pseudo-Blood,’ Of the 
former it is said— 

“No self-respecting Blood would ever crow upon his 
neighbour’s dunghill, much less would he enter the Uni- 
versity without the stipend of unlimited credit...... He 
may be seen to advantage in the Pitt Smoking-Room. 
He may never be seen to a disadvantage. The severity 
of his Brow is only emulated by that of his Shirt Front, 
while the coolness of his wine vies vainly with that of his 
behaviour. He is sometimes a Fool, and sometimes he is 
not. He is occasionally frisky, but never undignified. 
His temper may be ruffled, but his hair never, He is 
generally a gentleman...,..He likes to be taken notice of, 
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To ignore him ie to annoy him. To despise him is im- 
possible, Only a Peeudo-Blood can be despised, and he 
will be despised in the next number.” 
It is there asserted of hiw,— 

“ He never gets up till twelve or one, and never retires 
before three...... He generally gambles and always bets at 
Newmarket. He is a Fool...... He is possessed of 300/. a 
year and lives at the rate of 800/...... His cap is battered, 
and his gown torn. His rooms are a reflection of his 
foolish mind.” 

An illustration in the May Week number of the 
K. P. consists of an ill-drawn creature intended 
for a dandy, and an “artless one,” who thus 
addresses him, “Oh! Mr. Fitznoodle, do tell me 
what sort of a thing a blood is.” 

Sr. Swirary. 

A well-known personage’in Leeds was always, 1540-60, 
spoken of as Blood A—. } 


Mrs. Gaonpy.”—“ Mre. Grundy” I have 
understood to be the incarnation of the propriety 
of a neighbourhood, as in Morton’s ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ but the excellent lady when she goes 
abroad must take on a new character. Bernstein, 
in his ‘ Ferdinand Lassaile as a Social Reformer,’ 
1893, says 

“In the fifties, and even later, ‘Gartenlaube Liberal- 
ism’ honoured Hutten and Sickingen as the advanced 

ard of the national and advanced movement, and 

ored their efforts on bebalf of their class. And 
lie does exactly the eame in his drama. Ulrich von 
Hutten and Franz von Sickingen fight against the 
Roman Antichrist solely for the eake of intellectual free- 
dom,” &c.—P, 39. 

In a note the translator tells us “Gartenlaube 
is the German equivalent of our Mrs, Grundy.” Is 
it? It is difficult to imagine the old lady 
approving of sacrifices “ for the sake of intellectual 
freedom.” Should not “ Gartenlaube Liberalism ” 
be translated beurgeois or middle-class liberalism? 
Mrs. Grundy as a Socialist seems to outrage all 
literary proprieties ! 

Georce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Tae Warcn’s Bitts.—During the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. the watch always carried 
“bills,” which Shakespearian commentators have 
sufficiently described, and which seem to have 
been broad-bladed instruments at the end of staves. 
Allusions to the fact that the watch carried bills are 
found in many old plays and pamphlets. Thus, 
in the ‘Alimony Lady,’ 1659, Act III. se. v., 
occurs this stage direction: ‘‘ Enter Constable and 
Watch, in rug gowns, bills, and dark lanthorns.” 
In Dekker’s ‘ O per se O,’ 1612, there is a picture 
of a watchman, with his bill and lanthorn over his 
shoulder. These bills were generally kept in poor 
condition, and were full of rust. Allusions to 
these rusty bills, or ‘‘ brown bills” as they are 
called, are numerous in old writers. Thus in 


challenge him at all weapons, from the taylors 
bodkin to the watchmans browne bill.” This same 
expression occurs in Lyly’s comedy ‘Sapho and 
Phao,’ II. iii; and this similarity of phrases helps 
to prove Lyly’s authorship of ‘ Pappe with an 
Hatchet.’ Shakespeare has numerous references 
to the watchmen’s rusty bills, as in ‘ Lear,’ IV. vi.; 
* Richard IL,’ III. ii. &c. In the Epistle Dedi- 
catory of ‘ Nash’s Lenten Stuff,’ 1599, we find 
“ Let the can of strong ale be your constable, with 
the toast for his brown bill, and sugar and nut- 
megs his watchmen.” In Act IV. scene ii. of Lyly’s 
*Endimion,’ 1591, a page says of the watch, “Their 
wits are all as rustie as their bils”; and in the 
song that follows the watch call themselves “ bil- 
men” and ‘‘ browne bils.” In Middleton’s ‘ Blurt, 
Master Constable,’ 1602, we have :— 

Which is the constable’s house ? 

At the sign of the Brown-Bill. 

It is well known that Shakespeare’s Dogberry 
and watch are imitations of the constable and 
watch in Lyly’s ‘ Endimion’ (ubi supra). Dog- 
berry, I may add, became very popular, and his 
character was often imitated, as in ‘ The Heir,’ 1633, 
Act 1V., by Thomas May, and in ‘ Lady Alimony,’ 
1659, IIT. v. J. E. Sprycary. 
New York, 


Tae Doc” or Quesec.—When in 
Quebec, a couple of years ago, I went to see the 
famous “golden dog” on the post-office, with the 
motto,— 

Je suis un chien qui ronge I’os, 

En le rongeant je prends mon repos, &c. 
In the guide-book to Quebec the phrase “ a puzzle 
to so many” occurs in allusion to it ; also occurs 
the fact that an ancient corner-stone was found 
while demolishing the old structure (on the site of 
which the present building is erected), on which 
was cut a St. Andrew’s cross between the letters 
P. H., dated 1735; also a piece of lead, bearing 
“Nicholas Jacques dit Philiber m’a posé le 26 
Aoiit 1734.” Various legends follow in the guide- 
book. In the ‘Memoirs’ of Henri Masers de 
Latude, a translation of which I have just read, 
occurs the following :— 
“On entering Bicétre I had assumed the name of 
‘Jedor’ [evidently ‘je dor’], in allusion to a dog, 
the figure of which [ bad seen on the gates of a citadel, 
with a bone between his paws, and the following under- 
neath ; ‘1 gnaw my bone, expecting the day when I may 
bite Lim who has bitten me.'”’ 
Latude was imprisoned in 1748. The famous 
golden dog is evidently neither original nor 
peculiar to Quebec. O. Rowe, Major R.A. 


One who was AT THE Sizce or Derry.—The 
following interesting cutting is from the Liverpool 
Courter of July 14:— ‘ 

“Tt may be assumed that there are few persons now 


Lyly’s(?) ‘ Pappe with an Hatchet’ we find, “ Wee 


living who have, like Dr. W. H. Moore, of Formby, 
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talked with a person who had spoken to another person 
who was present at the famous siege of the ‘ Maiden 
City,’ whose 'prentice boys made themselves famous in 
history by showing what should be done when an enemy 
approached the gates. The siege of Derry took place in 
1689, so that two centuries and four years have elapsed, 
and yet it is communicated to present day people along 
a chain of only three links. The doctor's grandfather 
(Mr. Joseph Moore, of Bond’s Glen, near Derry) was 
born in 1767, and lived to the good old age of four score 
and five. When he died, in 1852, the doctor was sixteen 
years of age. The old man and the youth had often 
talked of the brave days of old, and the former took pride 
in referring to his great-grandmother (Elizabeth Lyon, 
of Malenan, near Derry), who was present at the siege of 
the city. She lived to the age of ninety-five years, being 
born in 1684, and dying in 1779, when the doctor’s grand- 
father (then a boy of twelve years) attended her funeral. 
This Elizabeth Lyon, at the age of five years, was one of 
those who were driven under the walls of Derry by order 
ofthe French commander of King James's troops during 
the siege of the city. And Dr. Moore heard of her from 
one who had spoken to her ninety years after the siege.” 


W. D. 


Misquotation.—It is curious to find the well- 

known passage from ‘ Hamlet,’ V. ii. 10, 11— 
There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will, 

thus misquoted :— 

“ The poet's words are true: ‘ There is a Providence 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we may.’ ” 
This misquotation is in chap. xxxvii. of ‘A Fair 
Jewess,’ by B. L. Farjeon, which is appearing 
weekly in the supplement to the Leeds Mercury. 
In Punch, May 27, p. 252, col. 2, Toby remarks : 

“You remember the case of another chest and its 
weird associations ? 

Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest— 
Ho! Ho! Ho! and a bottle of rum!” 
The quotation is from R. L. Stevenson’s famous 
‘Treasure Island,’ and should be— 
Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum ! 
F. C. Terry. 


West Inpian SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING 
Birps’ Eecs,— 

1. If you eat blue birds’ eggs you will be rest- 
lees as long as you live, no place will have the 
power to hold you long. 

2. Any one who eats a mocking bird’s eggs will 
never keep a secret. 

3. Any one who robs a killdee’s nest and eats its 
eggs will certainly break an arm. 

4. He who eats a dove’s egg will be foHowed by 
ill-luck, 

5. The egg of any bird with yellow plumage will 
cause a fever. 

6. He who eats an owl’s egg will always be 
shrieking. 

The above were obtained for me from some 
natives who are now, for a time, resident in London. 

Brervey. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Go.tr.—Goff seems to be establishing itself as 
the pronunciation of golf, although until, a few 
years ago, the game became popular south of the 
Tweed, the English retained the sound of the J. 
Bailey gives the spelling goff (and not golf) in his 
‘Dictionary’; but Johnson omits the word alto- 
gether. Modern dictionaries, so far as I have 
ascertained, give golf not only as the form, but as 
the pronunciation of the word. May I convert 
this communication into a query by asking whether 
golf was introduced into ‘North America by the 
early Dutch settlers, and how the word is pro- 
nounced in the United States ? 

Heyry 

Barnes. 


GrenvitteE; Apams.—On October 18, 1792 
(Gent. Mag.), George Adams, Esq., of Swanwick 
Place, Hants, ‘“‘and late of his Majesty’s ship 
Blonde,” was married at Southampton “to Miss 
Elizabeth Grenville, daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Grenville, and nearly related to Lord Grenville’s 
family.” Further information desired concerning 
both families. 


Fizstp Names.—Butcher’s Close, field name in 
Preston Candover, Hants, next to Galley Hill, 
otherwise Gallows Hill. In a parish not far off 
Avington, in Hants, a field of the same name is 
said by tradition to have been used for the 
slaughter of beasts and cattle for the supply of 
the army of the king or Parliament at the time of 
Cheriton fight. Are there any other like traditions 
associated with the name elsewhere? Morrey, 
name of a local meadow. What is the meaning of 
the word; is it common? Explanation wanted of 
Lifflands, Lilleys, Inhams, Lobdell, Dellmandown, 
Mitcheman, Shapley, Chavis, Dunnecliffs, Canon 
Wood—other local names ? Vicar. 


Rosicavcian Purase.—Oan any of your 
learned readers translate or give me the Hebrew 
spelling of the following Rosicrucian phrase, which 
is written in roman letters as three words?— 
“Tapbza Benezelthar Thaseraphimarab.” 

James Puarr, Jun. 


Joun Hurrow, Clk.,a personal friend and adviser 
of the founder, was the first master of the Charter- 
house Hospital, to which post he was nominated 
by the founder, Thomas Sutton, Esq., of Camp’s 
Castle, co. Cambridge, by a deed dated October 30, 
1611. Hutton was then Vicar of Littlebury, 
Essex. He resigned his mastership in 1614, and 


was instituted November 9 in that year to rectory 
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of Dunsby, Lincs., a living in the presentation of the 
school governors, and was buried in the chancel of 
Dunsby Church, October, 1626. His widow 
Mary, als. Carewe, administered to his will 
January 12, 1628/9. Can any of your readers 
kindly help me as to who Mary Hutton’s second 
husband was, and to what branch of the Carewe 


family I can tack him on? Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


Srovraroy Famiry.—Wanted, any biographical 
information touching John, first Lord Stourton 
(died 1463), and his son William, second Lord 
Stourton (died 1478). What is known of Stourton 
House, Fulham, where they resided ; and how long 
did it remain in the family (Cal. Ing. p.m., 2 and 
17 Ed. IV.)? Cuas. Jas, Firer. 


Rorat House or France.—If any reader of 
your invaluable paper would kindly supply it, I 
should be very much obliged for proof of the con- 
nexion between the ancient royal house of France 
and the house of Boulogne, and the genealogical 
proof of the descent of the latter from the Gernons 
(t.¢., Cavendish, &c.), and for anything of marked 
interest concerning the genealogy and heraldry in- 
volved anywhere along the line. 

Pak LA SPLENDEUR. 


Esoravixo.—In Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ History of 
Pickwick ’ (1891) is recorded that Mr. R. W. Buss 
painted a picture of “‘Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 
his First Pipe,’ where the consternation of the 
servant on entering is humorously conveyed.” 
Was an engraving o a published ? 

T. N. Brosurietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon, 


Count ALFRED DE VaUDREUIL was one of the 
stewards of the Westminster School anniversary 
dinner on May 7, 1825. I should be glad to 
receive any information about him. He was 
apparently admitted to the school as Alfred Vau- 
dreuil on January 23, 1812, and left Bartholomew- 
tide, 1815. G. F. R. B. 


Oxp Boox.—I have an old book in black-letter 
English, and should feel much obliged for some 
information respecting it. I may say I have 
searched many records of early printers, but have 
never come across any mention of either printer or 
book. The title-page is as follows: “A Dialogue 
of Comforte agaynst Tribulacion made by an Hun- 
garien in Latine, and translated oute of Latine 
into Frenche, and oute of Frenche into Englishe.” 
On the last page is as follows: “Imprinted at 
London in Flete Strete within Temple Barre at 
the Signe of the Hand and Starre, by Richarde 
Tottell, ye xviii day of Nove’bre, 1553.” 

T. Roserts, 


T. B. Macavutay’s Contemporaries aT SCHOOL. 
—In a letter to his father, written from Mr, Pres- 


ton’s establishment at Shelford, and dated Feb. 22, 
1813, Macaulay says :— 

“With respect to my health, I am very well, and 
tolerably cheerful, as Blundell, the best and most clever 
of all the scholars, is very kind, and talks to me and takes 
my part, He is quite a friend of Mr. Preston’s. The 
other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and Wilber- 
force, are very good-natured, and we might have gone on 
very well had not one ——, a Bristol fellow, come here, 
He is unanimously allowed to be a queer fellow, and is 
generally characterised as a foolish boy, and by most of 
us as an ill-natured one,” 

The compiler of Lord Macaulay's ‘Life and 
Letters’ has of his charity left blank the offender's 
name. Bat perhaps after an interval of eighty 
years it would not be unkind to reveal it. 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the omission! 
After all, it is no lasting disgrace to have failed to 
get on at school with Macaulay, who at times must 
have been a little trying. GUALTERULUS. 


Kise or Nortaumsrra.—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if there ever was a 
King of Northumbria of the name of “ Bured” or 
“ Burhead "—I am not sure as to the orthography ; 
and if there were, which modern family is de- 
scended from him? Any information referring 
thereto will be acceptable. 


Nationat Antnems.—Will some one be good 
enough to tell me where I can find information 
about the National Anthems—words and music— 
of different countries other than our own? ¥ 

AP. 

O’Briey, “ Kixe or 
His daughter ‘‘ Lafeacott” is said to have married 
Roger de Montgomery. I suppose this prince was 
King of Munster, but not of Ireland, for he lived, 
I think, in the days of Roderick O’Connor, who 
was arch-king. Who was this Murtough’s or 
Murrough’s father; and what are his correct place 
and time in the O’Brien genealogy? X. Y. Z. 


Hrpe Park Coryver.—In ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
chap. xxii., the following allusion occurs :— 

“And the carriage drove on, taking the road down 
Piccadilly, where Apsley House and St. George’s Hos- 
pital wore red jackets still,” 

What is the meaning of wearing “red jackets” 
in this sentence ? E. 8S. E. C. 


sy House was originally of red brick, as doubtless 
was St, George’s Hospital. | 


Watrter Cromweti.—Any clue to relationship 


of Walter Cromwell, of Ealing, 1668, to Walter 
Williams, alias Cromwell, 1540, will — 


“Tue Geverat Wotre.”—I shall be glad to 
know if there are any inns with this sign other 
than at Westerham, St. Austell, and in London. 


C. E. Gitpersome-Dicxsoy. 
Eden Bridge, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Armorial Bearinos OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
Rounp Tasie.—I should be much obliged if any 
one would inform me where I can find a descrip- 
tion of the arms attributed to King Arthur and 
his knights. R. Uptow. § 


Taatcaep church of Pake- 
field, a parish near Lowestoft, Suffolk, has a 
thatched roof. Can any of the contributors of 
*N. & Q.’ kindly say if there is any other church 
in England having thatch for its roof ? 

Husert 

Lowestoft. 


“ Jenat”: “Jannock.”—These words are dia- 
lect both in North and South Staffordshire. The 
former, a substantive, is applied to a narrow alley. 
The latter, an adjective, used in the sense of 
genuine or above-board, is said to be in print 
spelt as above. Can any of your contributors say 
whether these are common to other dialects, and 
what their etymology is ? Youne. 

Blore Rectory, Ashbourne. 

(“ Jannock ” is familiar in the West Riding.] 


TasTLe.—A thistle with three flowers springing 
from one stem is a highly honoured Scottish 
symbol. It is said that an enemy once, having 
trod upon it, screamed, and thus roused a Scottish 
sentinel and saved the army. Is this the tradition ? 
To what nation or tribe did the enemy belong? 
I have heard the Danes mentioned. Is the tra- 
dition connected with any special event in Scottish 
history ? Scor. 


‘Tue Becon, 
one of Archbishop Cranmer’s chaplains, and a once 
well-known controversial writer, quotes a Catholic 
book which he calls ‘ The English Festiuall.’ What 
book is this? Has it been reprinted in modern 
times ? ANon. 


Lisgs THE Reoister or Easton Mavpvir. 
—There is much elegance in the following lines on 
St. Luke in the register of Easton Mauduit, 
Northants. They are in the handwriting of Mr. 
Remington, vicarc.1710, Can any one state their 
author or origin ? 

Lucas Evangelii et medicinze munera pandens 
Artibus hince, illine religione, valet 

Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot zgri, 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori. 


E, VeNABLEs. 


“ Rompetow”: St. Yaco pg Lroy.—In ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ (p.7 of the 3s. 6d. ed.) occurs the word 
“rumbelow” in the burden of a sailor’s song. 
What does it mean? None of the dictionaries 
and glossaries I have been able to consult gives me 
any help. In chap. xxi. (p. 379) a place is men- 
tioned as “St, Yago de Leon,” and again on 
pp. 382 and 392 as “St. Yago.” On pp. 387 and 


388 the place is called “St. Jago.” Where is the 
place; and which spelling is correct? A. G. 


EARTHENWARE IN ScoTLanD.—In referring to 
Chaffers’s work on ‘Pottery and Porcelain,’ I 
observe that though English, Welsb, and Irish 
potteries are mentioned, no reference is made to 
the manufacture of pottery in Scotland. Were, 
then, the Scots at all times indebted to England 
and the Continent for their supply of domestic 
earthenware; or has their manufacture been lost 
sight of ? James Dattas. 


Morcanatic Marriace. —A Scotchman is 
popularly said to be absolutely incapable of com- 
rehending a joke. English people appear to 
abour under an entire inability to understand the 
German marriage law. A newspaper cutting 
which has recently fallen into my hands informs 
me that Francis of Hohenstein—son of Alexander 
of Wiirtemberg and Claudine, Countess of Hohen- 
stein, née De Rhédey—now Duke of Teck, was 
legitimatized in 1863, so far as the country of 
Wiirtemberg was concerned, but that he has no 
legitimate position outside that kingdom. What 
English word should be used in place of “ legiti- 
matize ” to convey to the befogged British brain the 
idea that a child may be the offspring of a perfectly 
lawful union, though debarred, for reasons of state, 
from taking the rank of his father’s family unless 
specially permitted to do so? RHEINGOLD. 


Sarex.—There appears to have been a joker of 
this name, and of the Theodore Hook pattern. He 
practised in Paris, and died there mad. Will any 
one tell me where further information respecting 
him is to be got? WALLER, 


James Weps.—Can any reader give me infor- 
mation as to this painter—particularly whether he 
exhibited, and when and where? 

W. C. Wess. 


Avtsors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
For Destiny does not like 
To yield to man his helm, 
And shoots his thoughts by hidden nerves 
Throughout the solid realm. 
The patient Demon sits 
With roses and a shroud ; 
He has his way, and deals his gifts, 
But ours is not allowed. M. C. 
Sun begotten, ocean born, 
Sparkling in the summer morn, 
Underneath me as I pass 
O’er the hill tops on the grass. EnxQurrer. 


I looked far back into other days; and lo! in bright 


array 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 
James SHEARD. 
Take her by her lily-white hand, 
Lead her over the water. 
Emma Euizaseta Taorts. 


(See ‘ Children’s Singing Games,’ 8" 8, i, 210.] 
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Beplics, 


ENGINES WITH PADDLES, A.D. 1699, 
S. iii, 388, 438.) 

The scientific world professes to set great value 
upon facts; but all the facts connected with the 
invention of the steam-engine are in a chaos as 
admirable as the origin of the tale of ‘ Sind- 
bad,” the birthplace of Homer, or the com- 
pilation of the Homeric poems. “ Facts are stub- 
born things.” Yes, but their principal stubbornness 
is most seen when any attempt is made to get 
them verified. ‘‘ What is truth?” said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an answer. He 
might in our enlightened day have asked, ‘‘ What 
is a fact?” and have stayed long enough without 
getting an answer. Darwin's ‘ Botanic Garden’ 
was published 1789, but was written twenty years 
before it appeared in type. Darwin predicts 
steam,— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car. 
But this was, like many other prophecies, more of 
a review than of an anticipation. Scott Russell 
discovered that it was too gigantic an affair to be 
achieved by any single man, so he concludes 
that steam navigation is the joint invention of 
three—Patrick Miller, James Taylor, and William 
Symington, Not one of the three is known to 
have had anything to do with it by one well- 
informed man out of tenthousand. They were all 
known to Russell as important contributors to 
the result, but as originators in the true discovery 
of the track not one of them had any claim at all 
to the inception. Dr. Forbes considers that in 
strictness we cannot style James Watt “the in- 
ventor of the steam engine.” He admits that we 
lose ourselves altogether in tracing back a moving 
power obtained out of steam. He doubts whether, 
even in the time of the Marquis of Worcester, it 
was not still in the mythical stage. Now the 
Marquis of Worcester’s steam fire-engine for 
raising water is known to have been successfully 
at work at Vauxhall from 1663 to 1670, if not 
later, and was considered superior to the water- 
works at Somerset House. In his ‘Century of 
Inventions,’ the articles 68 and 100 give quite 
enough, when coupled with what he did at Vaux- 
hall, to show that the Marquis was a steam 
engineer, and it should be remembered that this 
was thirty years before the Jesuits had published 
the IIvevparixa of Heron of Alexandria. Unless, 
therefore, a still earlier case can be established, the 
lord of grand old Worcester House, on the Thames 
bank in the Strand, as shown in Newcourt’s map, 
1658, by Faithorne, has good claim to being the 
inventor of steam power. John Vander Heyden’s 
engine is of about the same date, 1667, only the 


much older man, so that priority would be his, 
unless very clear proofs to the contrary should be 
forthcoming. The Marquis was confined in the 
Tower of London, and he was preparing some 
food when the tightly-fitted cover of the vessel was 
driven up the chimney suddenly; this it was that 
led to his ‘‘ water commanding engine.” If this is 
not history it is curious that any one should have 
been at the trouble to invent it for no reason, 
as Worcester was considered in his own day 
as a fantast and mere dreamer, so that his inge- 
buities were not regarded as of any great account. 
Supposing this to be true, he stands as a real 
inventor set on work by chance, which, with all 
the brag of induction, is always man’s best help 
in discovery. 

Dircks says very properly that there are three 
stages in this invention—the fire engine, the 
atmospheric engine, and Watt's engine, the true 
steam engine. To show how piecemeal it all is, 
the screw-propeller, like the paddle-wheel and the 
tram, are practically quite separate inventions, and 
must be so 

Blasco de Garay has been called the inventor of 
steam navigation, and he experimented publicly at 
Barcelona, June 17, 1543, on a 200-ton ship. A 
correspondent in ‘ N. & Q.’ (6 8. x. 320) calls it 
apocryphal, and says that he only invented paddle- 
wheele, like those of a steamboat, turned by men. 
The plan of his machine was carried off by the 
French from the Spanish archives and lost, we are 
told; but that is not so, as bis claim was found at 
Simancas, and published in 1826 by Thomas 
Gonzalez, Director of the Archives. The report was 
in the main favourable, and he was rewarded by 
Charles V. with promotion and 200,000 maravedis. 
It consisted, as an invention, of a vessel of boiling 
water and a wheel on each side of the ship. It 
has been suggested to have been an adaptation of 
Heron’s engine, and to resolve itself into merely 
paddles; but this is most.inequitable. The first 
edition of Heron’s book is dated 1575,* or thirty- 
two years after the experiment. We do not know 
that Blasco was a scholar, and even if so, he was 
not likely to have had access to unpublished 
Greek MSS. Clearly enough he employed steam 
and paddles, but his vessel attained no speed 
exceeding three miles an hour. Want of power 
is where all early attempts break down. 

Denis Papin’s attempts were very remarkable, 
and he read a paper on ‘Steam as a Motive 
Power’ to the Royal Society, 1687. Figuier gives 
& picture (1707) of a perfect steamboat by him 
that the boatmen of the Weser broke to pieces for 
him ; but he gives no references, so it may or may 


* The first edition was 1575. The Jesuit edition, 
which drew fresh attention to the subject of steam, was 
published in 1693. Worcester might have known Heron 
through earlier editions; but that would establish him as 


Dutchman was but thirty then, and the Marquis a 
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not be as he says. Seven years later his own 
digester blew off his brain-pan. He was a genius, 
but unfortunate and unappreciated. 


Figuier, with a great many others, extolling | t 


modern science, denies the ancients all knowledge 
of the elastic force of the vapour of water. This is 
an absurd misconception, for Aristotle and Seneca 
explain earthquakes by the subterranean vaporiza- 
tion of water. Heron, alluded to above, applied 
steam 120 B.c. to convey a rotatory motion to a 
hollow sphere, a drawing of which is given by 
Partington in his ‘Century of Inventions’ of the 
Marquis of Worcester. Archimedes invented a 
steam gun, which the great Da Vinci reproduced. 
The Romans had boats with paddle-wheels. It is 
thought that the Egyptians had. There is really 
no reason why they and the Phcenicians should 
not have had steamers ; there are things that make 
it look as if they had. The compass was in use 
for land travelling in China and Scythia long 
before Pythagoras. Numa is shrewdly thought to 
have been an electrician; and in fact what is new 
is only the old with a new face upon it, and 
discovery is the re-entry of knowledge that was 
forgotten. Knowledge in the present is but 
ignorance of what was known in the far past. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Tae Rev. Taomas Garratt, M.A. 
iv. 48).—In answer to Puck, I have pleasure in 
giving the following particulars of the above 


by death of the rector of Altcar, he was licensed to 
the living, being nominated by the patron, the 
Right Hon. William Philip, the then Earl of Sef- 


op. 

Whilst rector of Altcar Mr. Garratt issued two 
more volumes of poetry, ‘The Bachelor’s Whim ; 
or, the Hermit of Lathom,’ and ‘The Pastor: a 
Poem, in Two Parts.’ It was about this time 
that his poetical and oratorical abilities became 
somewhat famous, and people flocked from far and 
wide to hear him discourse. The Earl of Sefton 
shortly afterwards presided at a meeting of the 
local clergy, when it was resolved to petition the 
University of King’s College, Aberdeen, to con- 
fer on Mr. Garratt the honorary degree of M.A. 
Their efforts were crowned with success, and on 
April 11, 1825, the degree was conferred, the certi- 
ficate in the university form being signed by the 
Rev. George Vanbrugb, LL.B., rector of Aughton, 
and the Rev. A. Browne, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Shortly after receiving 
this honour he was induced to accept the curacy 
of Prestbury, to which he was licensed on Octo- 
ber 14, 1825. At this date he was still holding 
the living of Altcar, which he resigned in 1826, 
his resignation taking effect from January 30 in 
that year. His vicar was the Rev. J. Rowlls Brown, 
M.A., of Butley Hal), Macclesfield, one of the 
magistrates for the county, and Mr. Garratt was 
engaged by Mr. Brown to take entire charge of 
the parish, as the latter rarely officiated. 

He held the curacy of Prestbury until June, 


reverend author, who was my great-uncle on my 
paternal grandmother’s side. As no literary 
— bas yet recorded any mention of Mr. | 

arratt and his works, many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will doubtless find some of the facts of interest. | 

Thomas Garratt was born at Baddesley-Ensor, | 
in Warwickshire, February 22, 1796, and was | 
the son of a small farmer and butcher. He | 
received his early education at the village school 
there, and his keen perception of the branches of 
knowledge then taught in such institutions early 
made him a favourite with the then vicar, the Rev, 
John Adamthwaite, D.D., who took special interest 
in him and finally prepared him for Edinburgh 
University, whither young Garratt went to study 
for the degree of M.A. He left that seat of learn- 
ing, however, without graduating, and on his 
return, some two or three years later, his first work 
was published, ‘ Original Poems,’ 1818. 

Dr. Adamthwaite had during Garratt’s sojourn 
in Edinburgh removed to Winton, in Westmore- 
land, and here on the poet’s return he stayed 
under the reverend doctor’s tuition until his 
ordination to the curacy of Altcar, near Liverpool, 
which occurred in St. James’s Church, West- 
minster, January 28, 1821. He was ordained 
priest at a general ordination at Chester, October 7, 
1821, and a few months later, on the avoidance 


1828, when he was instituted curate in charge of 
Wilmslow. At Prestbury two further works 
emanated from his pen. In June, 1826, appeared 


| * An Address to the Inhabitants of Prestbury and 


Neighbourhood on the Observance of the Sabbath,’ 
and another poetical work, ‘ Elegy on the Death of 
Lucy Dooley.’ The rector of Wilmslow during 
Mr. Garratt’s curacy was the Rev. J. M. Tarner, 
who in January, 1829, was appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Turner was in the habit of receiving at 
Wilmslow Rectory a few gentlemen’s sons to pre- 
pare for the university, and amongst the pupils 
who resided there at the time, and who were for 
several months under Mr. Garratt’s sole tuition— 
Mr. Turner being away on the Continent—were our 
present Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., Sir C. A. Wood, and the Hon. 
Horatio Powys, afterwards Lord Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. It was about this period that the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was introduced in 
Parliament, and Mr. Garratt became involved 
in a heated controversy with the rector of the 
adjoining parish of Alderley. Pampblet after 
pamphlet was issued, and Mr. Garratt was sup- 

orted by brochures from the pens of the Rev. 
om Hoskins, B.A., the Rev. A. Auriol Barker, 
B.A., and numerous other clergymen and con- 
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troversialists. The result was that Mr. Stanley, 
the rector of Alderley, a life-long friend of the 
rector of Wilmslow’s, wrote to Mr. Turner, who, 
taking Mr. Stanley’s part, wrote to Mr, Garratt 
protesting against the issuing of further works on 
the vexed question, and practically pointing out 
that the living of Wilmslow would not now fall to 
Mr. Garratt’s lot. The parishioners of Wilmslow 
deeply deplored this decision, and as a protest 
against their rector’s action, they presented 
their curate with an address signed by five 
hundred of the villagers, and bearing date April 16, 
1829. Mr. Garratt’s Wilmslow curacy terminated 
on Sunday, May 31, 1829, and on this date he 
preached his farewell sermon to a congregation of 
more than two thousand persons (vide Macclesfield 
Courier, June 6, 1829). This sermon was after- 
wards printed at the expense of the Wilmslow 
parishioners. 

After leaving Wilmslow, Mr. Garratt was 
appointed curate-in-charge of Southport, at which 
town only one church (Christ) then existed. Here, 
in June, 1830, he published through Baldwin & 
Cradock, London, a volume of 182 pages, entitled 
‘Six Discourses, delivered during Lent, 1830, at 
Southport.’ In September of the same year he 
left Southport to undertake a like position at 
Audley, in Staffordshire (not Dudley, as Puck has 
it), and a few weeks later his vicar presented him 
with the living of Talk-o’-th’-Hill, near Audley. 
Towards the end of 1832 the vicar of Audley died, 
and in January, 1833, Mr. Garratt was instituted 
to the vicariate, thus holding a dual living. Whilst 
vicar of Audley and incumbent of Talk-o’-th’-Hill 
he issued two further publications, ‘The Contrast 
of Scripture and Tradition’ and ‘ A Letter to the 
Rey. E. Stanley, M.A.’ Mr. Garratt died from 
an attack of diabetic gout on December 9, 1841, 
and his remains lie in Audley Churchyard. He 
was twice married, firstly, to Miss Ann Cooper, a 
niece and ward of the Rev. Dr. Adamthwaite, 
and secondly, to Miss Frances Dorothea White, 
daughter of John White, Esq., J.P., D.C.L., of 
Park Hall, Derby, master of the celebrated 
Cheshire fox-hounds. He had by his first wife one 
son, who died in infancy; his second wife pre- 
deceased him six months. 

Cuas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Winder House, Bradford. 


Armenia (8™ §, iii. 487).—Flos armeria was 
the Latin name given by the early botanists to 
the sweetwilliam pink as well as to the sea gilli- 
flower, both of which are included under the 
generic name of Statica, from statizo, to stop, in 
reference to the medicinal qualities of the Armeria, 
Limonium, Spathulata, and Reticulata. In the 
Linnean system they all belong to the Pentandria 
class and the Pentagynia order. As regards the 
derivation of Armeria or Armérie, Clusius (Charles 


de L’Ecluse) tells us that the French word 
Armoiries (not Armérie), which means armorial 
bearings, ensigns, or painted coats of arms, turned 
into Latin makes the Flos armeria. On the other 
hand, Sir Joseph Paxton—none too firm on his 
derivations—says that Armeria is the Latin name 
for sweetwilliam, though Dianthus is generally 
regarded as such, as well as the Latin name of the 
whole pink family. 
Jxo. 
Barnes Common. 


This name was originally given to the sweet- 
william. Gerarde says these flowers are called 
“in French Armories [sic]: hereupon Ruellius 
nameth them Armerij flores.” Dodonzus (Lyte’s 
translation) calls all sweetwilliams Armeria and 
Armeriorum ; his Armerius flos primus being our 
wild sweetwilliam. He says of these: ‘* They be 
now called in Latine Flores armerij...... of the 
Frenchmen des Armoires.” Gerarde reckons 
thrift a species of ‘‘Gillofloure,” but though he 
thus classes it with the sweetwilliams, neither he 
nor Dodonus applies to it the name Armeria. 
Perhaps these particulars may be of service to Mr. 
Lyny. C. C. B. 


Fovprorant (8 iii. 487).—I can partially 
answer Fouproyant’s query as to the birth and 
parentage of his namesake. Nelson’s flagship is 
not the old Foudroyant—taken, with others, 
February 28, 1758, by the fleet under Admiral 
Osborne, off Cape de Gatt—of 84 guns and 800 
men, but one designed by Sir John Henslow, the 
then Chief Surveyor of the Navy, laid down, built, 
and launched at Plymouth in 1798. 

MANGALORE, 


“Fimsre” (8% §. iii. 427; iv. 14).—Mr. Brre- 
Beck Terry's is evidently the right explanation. 
Halliwell, too, gives thimble as a Staffurdshire 
word ; but it is not local, to judge from its constant 
occurrence in the article on gate-hanging in Rees’s 
‘Cyclopedia’ To Mr. Terry’s example of the 
mutation of th into f I add Furesday (Sc.) = Thurs- 
day, furstt (archaic) and fusty (Wilts)=thirsty, 
Sump(Devon) = thump, fatch = thatch, suffin (Essex) 
=something, nuffin (vulgar)=nothing. Examples 
of this mutation are more familiar to the ear than 
to the eye. Some persons cannot sound th, were 
it to save their life. I know one whose tongue 
converts “three suits of clothes” into “free suits 
of cloves,” and I heard another once indignantly 
exclaim, “ Do you fink we’re fieves?” 

F, Apams. 


Errmotocy or Dorman” (8 S. iv. 25).— 
In his excellent ‘Dictionary of Daco-Roumanian 
Etymology,’ p. 574, M. de Cihac refers the Hun- 
garian dolmdny to the Turkish dholéma, which 
denoted the under garment worn by the janissaries 
when in full dress, whence the Servian word 
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dolama for an undershirt, a garment apparently 
identical with our old friend the ecclesiastical 
dalmata or dalmatic, originally the undershirt of 
the Dalmatian peasant, from which the Neo- 
Hellenic form dolomas suggests that the dholima 
was obtained. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tae Woovrrcker (8" §, iii. 386; iv. 15).— 
Under this heading E. S. N. says that coffins 
covered with cloth are things of the past, and that 
the last funeral he “ attended where a black coffia 
was used was at Liverpool thirty years ago.” No 
doubt the latter suai fe perfectly correct so far 
as E. 8. N.’s individual experience goes; but I 
have seen hundreds, probably thousands, of cloth 
covered coffins in both England and the United 
States during that period. I saw one so recently 
as the other day, Amongst a certain class they 
are pretty nearly as common as ever. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


It is not quite correct to say that the “ rat-tat- 
tat’ is never heard nowadays. Coffins are very 
enerally covered with black cloth in this district. 
n the case of persons with means, polished wood 
is used, though sometimes they leave directions 
forbidding this, on the ground of useless display. 
G. H. Taompsoy, 
Alaowick. 


EREwHILE” (8* §, iii. 407).—No such use of 
the word as that to which Mr. Bayne calls atten- 
tion is known to the ‘N,.E. D.’ Since the year 
1300 erewhile has been employed only in the one 
sense of “a while before,” as attested by the 
examples, the most recent being from Mr. Morris's 
‘Earthly Paradise,’ so that we cannot assume the 
“strange and new ” use to have been fetched from | 
that poet. Mr. Watson doubtless supposed ere- 
while to be analogous in construction to “ erelong,” 
“ere now,” &c, This is erroneous: we may resolve 
“erelong” into “ before long,” but the like treat- 
ment of erewhile produces ‘‘before while” or 
“before a while” as equivalent to “ after a while” 
—for this is Mr. Watson’s meaning—which is 
absurd. 

A careful study of the etymology of erewhile, of 
which there is an older variant while ere,* shows 
that no other meaning is possible than that which 
it has had for five centuries. F. Apams. 


This is one of the words already dealt with in 
the ‘N. E. D.,’ which gives many illustrations, in 
all of which the word is used with reference to the 
past :— 

** 1596, Tindale, New Test., John ix. 27, I tolde you 
ro and ye did not heare, 1810, Scott, Lady of L., 

I, iii., Remember then thy hap erewhile. 1870, Morris, 


* See Stratmann, s.v. “ Hwile.’’ Bishop Cooper has 
“ whyle ere ” as one rendering of mode. 


Earthly Par., I. ii. 461, The faces weeping lay That 
erewhile laughed the loudest.” 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke gives four other references to 
Shakspeare besides the one quoted by Mr. Bayne, 
in all of which the word is used with a past sense. 
UDSON. 
Lapworth. 


Possibly Mr. Watson may be excused for using 
this word in an unusual sense by those who recol- 
lect that in Latin the word olim is often used for 
** formerly,” and almost as often for “ hereafter.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, 


“Tae Hovse”=Livine Room (8 §, iii. 449). 
—The equivalent of this in the — 7 
of Staffordshire is “ house-place,” descri in 
Poole’s ‘Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words of the County of Stafford’ as ‘“‘a room 
with a quarried floor, used as a kitchen and sitting- 
room.” The term is still in existence, and I quite 
recently met with it in the catalogue of a sale at a 
house in the neighbourhood of Uttoxeter. 

J. BaGNatt. 

Water Orton. 


In the south-western counties the living-room of 
a cottage is nearly always called ‘‘the house,” 
while the second room is the “back-house.” If 
E. W C. will refer to the ‘ West Somerset Word 
Book’ (Eng. Dial. Soc.), p. 354, he will find the 
subject more fully treated. 
Frep. T. 


Though unable to state whether the word 
“ house,” as applied to the living-room, is now in 
use in Lancashire, I have it on the authority of 
my father that it was used in that county fifty 
years ago. In many small houses in the county 
from which I write (Antrim) the living-room is 
frequently called the “ room.” 

W. W. Davis. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 


Any one who has not very lately, in the course 
of business, been concerned with the arrangement 
of a farmhouse will have learnt that the “living- 
rooms” means the usual common sitting-room, not 
the “kitchen” nor the “ parlour,” in former parlance. 
The levelling up has now transformed the “ living- 
room” into the “‘ parlour,” and the “ parlour” into 
the ‘‘ drawing-room.” It was quite a familiar 
term. Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Thirty or forty years ago this expression was 
very common in Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and the adjacent counties, though it was to a 
certain extent going out of use amongst the better 
class of farmers. It is still heard, but is not, I 
think, so common as it was then. We had a 
riddle which will illustrate its meaning: “A 
houseful and parlourful, and can’t catch a dishful. 
What is it?” Answer: “Smoke.” This did not 
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mean that the whole house, including the parlour, 
was full, but that the ordinary living-room and 
parlour were full. Sometimes “ house-place” is 
used in the same sense. Cc. C. B. 


In Cleveland, North Yorkshire, some forty 
years ago, the living-room was always called the 
“ house.” BORACUM. 


Devizes iii. 449).—This name has been 
copiously discussed by Dr. Guest and Prof. Free- 
man. The Latin name Divisx, of which Devizes 
is the barbarous English form, does not occur 
before the time of Henry I., when Bishop Roger 
of Salisbury built the castle round which the town 
subsequently gathered. The term Divise is used 
in documents of the period to denote a boundary 
or frontier of some kind, usually the boundary of 
an estate or of a jurisdiction. If the name is not 
older than the twelfth century, and we have no 
evidence that it is, the boundary in question can 
hardly have been linguistic, or even etbnic. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


The origin ef this name appears to be doubtful. 
The place is not mentioned in Domesday, though 
antiquaries are of opinion that the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church dates back to about the time of 
the Conquest. The earlier forms of the name are 
Devise, Divise, Divisio, and De Vies. It is still 
called by the people The Vies. I am not aware 
that there ever existed a greater “division of 
languages” at Devizes than in any other town. 
The generally accepted opinion as to the origin of 
the name is that it was due to a dispute between 
Henry I. and Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the 
wealthy prelate having been forced to divide with 
the king the celebrated fortress or castle which he 
had erected here, and of which a portion of the 
walls of one of the dungeons still remains. 

Onas. Jas. Finer. 


“ Divisee,” division—of what? Awoy. says of 
languages, from his authorities. Flavell Edmunds 
varies this by the supposition of the lands between 
the king and the bishop. But Canon Taylor inserts 
the more rational interpretation of the term by 
Dr. Guest, in the Archeological Journal, vol. xvi. 
p. 116, of “the Anglicisation of the Low Latin 
Divise, which denoted the point where the road 
from London to Bath passed into the Celtic dis- 
trict ” (‘ Names and Places,’ p. 267, 1865). 

Ep. Marsa. 


Estormey Famity iv. 8).—The name of 
the lady in question was Agnes, as appears from the 
mandate for delivery of dower to Joan, widow of 
William Sturmy (Dec. 6, 1427), wherein his heirs 
are stated to be Agnes, wife of John Holcombe, 
and Maud, wife of Richard Seymour. (Close Roll, 
6 Hen. VI.) Her father’s Ing. Post Mort. is 
5 Hen. VI., 22; his wife Joan was the widow of 
Jobn Beamond when she married him, and his 


heirs are there returned as John, son of Mand 
Seymour, aged twenty-six, and Agnes, wife of 
John Holcomb, aged forty (Nicolas’s ‘ Calendar of 
Heirs,’ letter S., Addit. MS. 19,708). I have no 
other Holcombe notes, but the rest of my Esturmy 
notes may interest Mr. Hotcomsr. Dower was 
granted to Laurentia, widow of Henry Sturmy, 
January 10, 1296 (Close Roll, 24 Edw. I.). In 
an indenture dated the Monday before St. Mark, 
16 Edw. III. (April 22, 1342), Richard, son of 
Henry Sturmy, names his mother Maud and his 
brothers Geoffrey and Henry (Ibid., 16 Edw. III., 
part j.). John Sturmy, of Holdernesse, and 
Albreda his wife, widow of John Constable, of 
Halsham, are mentioned March 9, 1351 (Ibid., 25 
Edw. III.). In 1352a mandate was issued for de- 
livery of dower to Albreda, widow of John le Cone- 
stable and wife of John Sturmy (Close Roll, 26 Edw. 
III.). On Jan, 2, 1285, it is stated that Hubert Husee 
is dead, and his daughters and heirs are, Margaret, 
the eldest, wife of Henry Esturmi ; Maud, wife of 
Jobn de Dune; and Isabel, an unmarried minor 
(Ibid., 13 Edw. I.). Two years later Isabel is 
mentioned as wife of John de Torenny (Ibid., 15 
Edw. L.). John de Sturmy was in the service of 
John Maltravers, senior (Ibid., 5 Edw. III., 
part 1). There was also a John Sturmy of Thun- 
derle, who in 1337 sold 20/1. worth of timber to 
the king (Ibid., 11 Edw. 1I[., part 1’. Sir Jobn 
Sturmy was usher of the king’s hall, 1335-37, 
and received as his perquisite the canopies of cloth 
of gold which were hung over the king’s head 
(Wardrobe Accounts, 61/8 and 61/17, Q.R.). 
HERMENTRUDB. 


The Christian name of William Estrumy’s 
daughter and heir who married John Holcom 
was Agnes. In 1429 she presented to the living 
of Stapleford Maltravers (Hoare’s ‘ History of 
Northern Wiltshire,’ ‘* Branch and Dole Hun- 
dred,” p. 21). A pedigree of the earlier descents 
of this family will be found in the same work 
(“ Mere Hundred,” p. 117). Details of the later 
descents appear somewhat obscure, but it seems 

robable that there was no issue of the Holcombe- 
marriage. SeRocowp. 


Tennyson's ‘Crossinc THe Bar’ §. ii. 
446 ; iii, 137, 178, 315, 357, 416).—In all the con- 
structions put upon the poet’s meaning when he 
refers to seeing his Pilot face to face “ when I have 
crost the bar,’ I am surprised that I have never 
come across any approaching the following, 
which has always seemed so clear to me, bearing 
in mind the Laureate’s advanced age and the im- 
probability of his seeing very many more years on 
the side of time. The poem appears to me to 
indicate a man sailing down a river (life), the bar 
(death) of which must be crossed before he enters 
an unknown region beyond where the “face to 
face” presence of a Pilot shall lead him. It seems 
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to me so plain that until the bar is crossed (i.¢., and service to be rendered by a tenant to his lord 
till death intervenes), it is impossible for the | (in this case the king), by which the former 
traveller to see his Pilot, though, in « spiritual | acknowledged he became his (the king’s) man, and 
sense, the dying Christian is supposed to be guided | the condition or tenure on or by which he held the 
over the bar by the consciousness of the presence | manor. See also ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
of his Saviour. Cf. 1 Corinthians xiii. 12, ‘‘ Now Norfolk’ (no author), printed at “ Norwich by 
we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to | J. Crouse for M. Booth, 1781,” in which a fuller 
face”; which imagery most probably was in the | account is given than in Blomefield, and from 
poet's mind when he wrote the song. which account it appears it is a very old tenure, 
Penetore. — going back to the time of the Conqueror. Under 
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d | the parish of “Carleton,” it is there stated the 
M. Gaston Boissier writes on pp. 129 and 130 manor belonged in 1011 to one Ketel,* a Dane, 


subsequently to Edward the Confessor, who gave 
it to Harold, and that then it was seized by 
William the Conqueror, who “ gave lands valued at 
three shillings a year to be added to the manor 
on condition that the lord should render suit and 
service by giving twenty-four herring pies,” &c. 
In ‘ N. & Q.,’ before referred to, CowGILt writes : 
“T find that the cost to the sheriffs of these pies 
in 1784 was 2I., independently of carriage.” Ina 
‘ History of Norfolk,’ published by Stacy, Norwich, 
1829 (no author’s name), it is said this “ service is 
now performed by the Sheriffs of Norwich,” the 
Corporation being “ patrons of the living.” If so, 
this brings it down to 1829, although I fail to see 
the logic that because they were ‘‘ patrons of the 
living” they were lords of the manor, by whom 
| the suit and service had to be rendered. But in 
| 1837 and 1838 they were not lords of the manor, 
| for, though young at the time, I had a boyish 
knowledge of the then lord, and the tradition in 


of the second volume of his most in‘eresting ‘La | 
Fin du Paganisme,’ 1892 :— 

“ La plus ancienne de toutes, qui se trouve a la fia du 
Pédagogue de Clément d’Aiexandrie, débute comme 
une ode antique. Le poéte, e’adressant au Christ, pro- 
tecteur de la j et de I’ , l'appelle coup 
sur coup ‘le frein des poulains indociles, l’aile des oiseaux 
qui ne savent pas leur route, /e pilo’e des ieunes enfants, 
le pasteur des tr x royaux.’”’ 

The passage here translated runs thus in the original 
(Ed. Migne, 1857) :— 

ddady, 

Il repdv dpvidwy 

Oiag atpexis, 

Some read vyov (of ships) instead of vyriwyv. 

PaLaMEDEs. 


Herrine Piz (8 §. iii. 486).—Pies made of 
fish were not confined to East Anglia, nor were 
they presented only to the sovereign. The 


Speaker seems to have been particularly favoured, | my mind (youth’s memories are strong) is that he 


especially when local matters needed Parlia- 
mentary action. On Jap. 10, 1610, the Chamber 
of Exeter agreed to present “the Speaker o 


a hogshead of Malaga wine, or a hogshead of 
claret, whichever the burgesses thought best, 
together with one baked salmon pie, and Mr. 
Receiver to be allowed the charge thereof ” (Roberts, 
‘Social History of Southern Counties,’ p. 17). No 
discretion being allowed as to the salmon pie, this 
would seem to have been either actually, or by 
repute, something special, and may, like the lam- 
prey pie of Gloucester, or the herring pie of 
Norwich, have been a royal gift, and thus it would 
be intended as a particular honour, and as a token 
of gratitude to the Speaker, particularly, for favours 
tocome. In 1585 the people of Lyme Regis were 


the Parliament, in token of their good will, with | 


held it by the suit and service of delivering annu- 


| ally to the king, or to Her Majesty, twenty-four 


herring pies; that the herrings were given him by 
the borough of Yarmouth, made into pies by him, 


|and by him presented to the Crown; but how 
| Yarmouth came in, or how the pies were presented, 
|I had and have no knowledge or recollection. 


Some years I was at Yarmouth, and at a 


‘friend’s house I spoke of these pies, and I was 


told that I was right, that the herrings were given 
by the borough. Are they tenants of any part of 
the copyhold, and do they give these as rent ? 
Epwis D. T. Martraews. 
Brighton. 


Crartes STewarD, oF Braprorp-on-Avon 
(8™ §. iii. 154, 195, 255, 358, 396.—It behoves 


anxious about their Cobb Act, and soa sturgeon (the | me to state that the inscriptions at Bradford-on- 
royal dish) was despatched to the Speaker for his | Avon, as transcribed by Sir Thomas Phillipps and 
provision in Lent, with other presents to the officers | printed at the last reference, are more or less in- 
of the House (op. cit., p. 16). ‘accurate both as regards matter and orthography. 


Apparently the pies were composed of the fish 
which was considered the speciality of the town 
making the present. Frep. T. Ec.worrtnuy. 


_ This subject is not new to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 1" S. 
vi. 430) ; but the giving the pies is not a fee farm 
rent or a custom, but an honourable feudal suit 


The vicar of the parish has kindly favoured me 
with a communication furnishing true transcripts 
of the two inscriptions, which serve to commemo- 


* Query, Turkel or Turketel, who in 1011 took posses- 
sion of ail Norfolk, and held it till Sweyne’s death in 
1014. 
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rate one and the same person, Charles Steward 
arm. (qy. knt.), of Camberwell, who died July 11, 
1698, and was buried at Bradford-on-Avon, as 
appears by the annexed extract from the parish 
register: ‘1698 July Charles Steuard Eq 18.” 
The following inscription, appearing on a large flat 
stone on the south side of the Sacrarium, commemo- 
rates the brother of the said Charles Steward’s wife : 

“Here lyeth y* Body of | Dennis Compton Jun" Son 
of | Walter Compton E** of Hartpury | who Departed 
this lyfe y* 16 of May 1714 | He was Dame Mary Stuard 
Brother.” 

Dasiet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Troy Tows (8 §S. iv. 8).—The following list is 
compiled from ‘The Post-Office Gazetteer of the 
United Kingdom,’ by J. A. Sharp and R. F. Pitt, 
2 vols, 8vo., 1875. This book was projected by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., and a few copies were 
printed, but there were good reasons why the work 
was never published. 

Troy, Stalybridge, Lancashire, 

Troy, Derry, Londonderry. 

Troy Hall, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Troy Hall, Monmouth (seat of the Duke of Beaufort, 
where river Trothey joins the Wye. Built by Inigo Jones, 
under a hill, and so called from the Tri they). 

Troy Michell, Monmouth, 

Troy Town, Dorchester, 

Troy Town, Rochester, 

Troytown, Edenbridge. 

A district of Peckham, London, 8.E.,, is also 
known as Troy Town. There are numerous towns 
and villages in the United States named Troy. 
See Johnston’s ‘General Dictionary of Geography,’ 
1877, &c. H. Peer. 


The hamlet of Troy Town, near Puddleton, in 
Dorsetshire, takes its name from a maze or laby- 
rinth cut in the turf, such mazes being known by 
the name of “Troytown” in different parts of 
England. There was a “ Troy Town” cut in Hill- 
bury, between Farnham and Guildford; one by 
that name is recorded near Westerham, in Kent, 
which is, perhaps, the example referred to by your 
correspondent. The maze at Pimpern, in Dorset- 
shire, now ploughed up, also bore the designation 
of *‘ Troy Town ” (Gough’s ‘ Camden,’ vol. i. p. 73). 
According to a writer in ‘ N, & Q.’ (24S. v. 211), 
labyrinths cut in the turf by Welsh shepherds in 
former days bore the name of Caer-droia or Caer- 
troi; while similar figures incised by herdsmen “ on 
the grassy plains of Burgh and Rockliff marshes, 
near the Solway,” are still called the “ walls of 
Troy.” According to the late Mr. Joseph Robert- 
son, the ‘‘ walls of Troy are (or were) still popular 
among children in Scotland, who traced the maze 
on the sea-sand or drew it on their school slates.” 
In Wright and Halliwell it is stated that Norfolk 
villagers call a garden laid out spirally a “city of 
Troy”; and we are told (Archeol, Journal, vol. xv. 


. 233) that “‘ the curious upper garden formed at 
ensington Palace by London and Wise for 
William IIT. was known as ‘the siege of Troy,’” 
a remarkably late survival of the designation. The 
once currently accepted notion that these mazes 
were so called in allusion to the equestrian evolu- 
tions of the young Iulus and his Trojan com- 
ions described Virgil (‘ Laeid,’ v. 583 sq.), 
rom which their other popular name of “‘ Julian 
Bowers” was also thought to be derived, has 
little to support it. We may also safely smile at 
the popular Norfolk tale, mentioned by Wright, 
that they bore this name because “the city of 
Troy had but one gate, and that it was necessary 
to go through every street to get to the market 
lace.” The origin is to be sought in the etymo- 
logy of the word. I have no Welsh dictionary at 
hand, and I cannot say whether, as the Rev. A. S. 
Palmer states, ‘Folk Etymology,’ p. 406, “ Caer- 
troi” isa British term meaning “turningtown,” from 
the Welsh froi, toturn. But we may probably con- 
nect the word with the A.-S. prawan, past tense 
pbreow, to twist, turn, or whirl, and need seek no more 
recondite or imaginative derivation (cf. Skeat’s 
‘Etymol. Dict.,’ s.v. throw). For the whole sub- 
ject of medieval mazes, the essay of Bishop 
Trollope in the Archeological Journal (vol. xv. 
pp. 216-235) should be consulted. It deals exhaust- 
ively with the matter, and is very copiously illus- 
trated. EpmunD VENABLES. 


This term appears to be equivalent to “ Julian’s 
Bower,” and is treated of in‘N. & Q., 1" S. xi. 
132, 193, as an earthwork, usually circular, with a 
maze or labyrinth within it, ibly derived from 
“Jalian’s burg” =“ Julius s fort” or en- 
trenchment. Sed quere ? 

Since writing the above, I have found the subject 
of these Troy Towns, or turf mazes and labyrinths, 
very copiously and learnedly treated, with numer- 
ous illustrations, by the Rev. Edward Trollope, 
F.S.A., in vol. xv. of the Archeological Journal, 
pp. 216-235. See especially pp. 222, 223, where 
the learned author deals with the probable origin 
of the names of “Troy Towns” and “ Julian’s 
Bowers” as applied to the medieval mazes and 
labyrinths. The article is too long to extract. 

SENEX. 


This is a favourite name for towns in the United 
States. It will be found in Alabama, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. Troy House, 
Monmouth, is noticed in‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" v. 121, 
259. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


According to “Murray” there is a ‘Troy 
Town” which is a ‘‘ modern addition” to Chat- 
ham, Farther, there is at Chilham, in Kent, a 
barrow in which—it would appear erroneously—it 
is supposed that Iulius Laberins was inte 
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This barrow is locally called ‘‘ Julaber’s Barrow,” 
which, one learns, is identical with “ Julian’s 
Bower.” Moreover, ‘‘ Julian’s Bowers” are some- 
times called “ Troy Town,” and “ games were held 
in them connected with the midsummer festival.” 
There are traces of such a “ bower” or ‘‘ Troy 
Town” in the neighbourhood of Walmer. 
W. F. Water. 


Oxpest Trees THE Wortp (8" §, iii. 207, 
311, 336).—The following extract, taken from a 
newspaper, may be interesting in connexion with 
oldest trees :— 


“Governor Endicott, the famous ancestor of Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, planted an English pear tree on his 
farm in Massachusetts in 1630. It turned out one of 
the thriftiest of the English settler’s plantings, Of the 
orchard to which it belonged two centuries ago it is the 
only remaining tree, and last year it yielded over a 
bushel of fruit. It is the oldest pear tree in America, 
The fact comes out in connexion with the late Mr. 
William Endicott's will, recently proved in London, and 
just filed for reference at Salem, where Hawthorne wrote 


is ‘Scarlet Letter.’ ” 
W. A. Henpersoy. 
Dublin, 


On p. xlviii of ‘The Inscriptions of Cos,’ by W. R. 
Paton and E. L. Hicks, Oxford, 1891, one reads : 


“ The feature best known to travellers is the enormous 
plane-tree which all but wholly fills the square called 
after Hippocrates ; it is not far from the harbour, and 
is the favourite resort of the inhabitants, The tree has 
been often described, as by Clarke (amongst others), 
early in the century (‘ Travels,’ part ii., sect. i., p. 198), 
and recently by Benndorf and Niemann, ‘ Reisen in 
Lykien und Karien,’ p. 12 (Vienna, 1884), who engrave a 
P otograph of a partofit. Clarke's account (1812) will 

ear quoting.” 5 

After the quotation the writer goes on :— 


“Tdo not know how old the tree may be; but there 
was a well-known plane-tree in ancient Cos, perhaps on 
this very spot, under the shadow of which there stood 
a statute of Philetas. So we learn from the poem of 
Hermesianax, quoted by Athenzeus.” 

PALAMEDES. 


Buriat py (8" §. iii. 226, 338, 
455).—The following extract from the Birmingham 
Daily Post of May 20 may prove of interest in 
this connexion :— 


“ A weird sight was seen in Southam Churchyard on 
Thursday night at midnight. A smallpox patient was 
being buried by the Rev. E. F. Neep, rector of the 
parish, and the tones of the priest reading the burial 
service, his white robes, and the flickering light of the 
lanterns, and the ghostly surroundings made the scene 
very striking, The sanitary inspector (Mr. Warren) and 
his assistant (Mr. Pearson) from the hospital and a 
pee were tho bearers, and two nephews of the deceased 
ollowed the cart, A neighbouring priest, it ie said, 
tefused to perform the burial service.” 


AtrRED F, 
_I do not think that this was uncommon, par- 
ticularly in the eighteenth century. In fact, it 
was the usual mode of sepulture of royalty and 


the royal family. As is well known, Horace Wal- 
pole has left on record a graphic description of the 
funeral of George II. in Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey in 1760, which he attended 
as a “ rag of quality,” as he calls himself:— 

“The charm was the entrance to the Abbey, where 
we were received by the Dean and Chapter in rich robes, 
the choir and almoners bearing torches ; the whole Abbey 
so illuminated that one saw it to greater advan than 
by day: the tombs, long aisles and fretted roof all ap- 
pearing distinctly, and with the happiest ‘chiaro 
oscuro,’ ” 

Nor was it the privilege of royalty and nobility 
only, for Tickell has alluded to it in his beautiful 
* Elegy on the Death of Addison,’ buried by torch- 
light, in 1719, in one of the aisles of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AtpcaTe orn ALpERsGATE (8 §, iii, 488).— 
Aldrichgate is an early form of Aldersgate, not of 
Aldgate. Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ London, Past and 
Present,’ states that it is written “ Aldrichegate”’ 
in the City Record of 1243 and the London Chro- 
nicle of Edward IV.’s time, and quotes a grant of 
1375 to Ralph Strode, Common Serjeant, of “ all 
the dwelling house situate over the gate of 
Aldrichesgate.”” Another form of the name appear- 
ing in 1289 was Aldredesgate. The earliest form 
of Aldgate was Alegate, or Algate. There was, 
and is, a church dedicated to St. Botulf outside 
each of the City gates—Aldgate, Aldersgate, and 
Bishopsgate—and there was what Stow calls “a 
proper church” under the same dedication at the 
water gate of Billingsgate, in his time “ defaced 
and gone by bad and greedy men of spoil.” It 
deserves notice that churches dedicated to St. 
Botulf are frequently placed at the gates of a ~ 
or town, ¢.g., Cambridge, Colchester, Lincoln, an 
many other places. Had this early English saint 
any special connexion with wayfarers? I can find 
no indication of it. Epmunp VENABLES. 


There is a mean-looking brick church at the 
corner of Little Britain, Aldersgate Street, on the 
notice-board of which is painted the name ‘‘ Saint 
Botolph without Aldersgate.” This building was 
erected in 1790, on the site and in place of a very 
old church of the same name (see Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
ed. Thoms, 1842, p. 115) which had been spared 
by the Great Fire. 

Aldrichgate is a variant of Aldersgate, due to a 
supposed connexion of the gate with Aldric, a 
Saxon (see Camden’s ‘ Britannia’); but Stow’s 
notice of Aldersgate begins with the words (as 
above, p. 14): “ Alldresgate, or Aldersgate, so 
called not of Aldrich or of Elders, that is to say, 
ancient men, builders thereof.” So in the ‘ Chro- 
nicle of London,’ edited by Sir Harris Nicolas 
(p. 99), we find the original representative of the 


only other church now existing in Aldersgate Ward 
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referred to as “seynt Annes chirche withinne 
Aldrichgate.” F, Apams. 


S. iv. 69).—The verses quoted in 
the author's longest essay are by Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524-1585). In his youth he became page to the 
Duke of Orleans, son of Francis I., and afterwards 
to James Stuart, King of Scotland, on his visit to 
Paris to claim his bride, Marie de Lorraine, and 
he accompanied the royal pair to Scotland, where 
he remained three years. After considerable 
political service, he became deaf, and retired, and 
took up literature as a study. He wrote much 

oetry, and was laureated in the floral games of 
oulouse. His works were collected, and pub- 
lished in two volumes, folio, Paris, 1623. 
C. Tomutysoy. 


Cotton, in his translation, gives Ronsard (1524- 
1585) as the author of the verses quoted. How 
highly he was rated as a poet by Montaigne, see 
* Essays,’ vol. ii. c. 17, ‘* De la Presumption ”:— 

“* Quant aux Frangois, je pense qu’ils l'ont montee au 
plus hault degré ot elle sera jamais; et aux parties en 
quoy Ronsard et du Bellay excellent, je ne les trouve 
gueres esloingnez de la perfection ancienne.” 

G, T. Smersory. 

Twickenham, 


“Dapp”: Davpa” (8 §. iv. 47).—In many 
ts of the north of Ireland both da and dadd are 
in common use, and although on the latter the 
accent is generally placed on the last syllable, it is 
sometimes given on the first. In his ‘Glossary of 
Words in Use in the Counties of Antrim and 
Down’ (published for the E. D. S. by Triibner & 
Co.), Mz. W. H. Parersow gives both words, and 
cites as an example, “Hi, da! come home to the 
wain.” W. W. Davies. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, co. Antrim. 


Dadé is to me a very familiar form. I have 
frequently heard it used by the peasantry, and, I 
believe, even by the small farmer class in the east 
of Ireland, counties Carlow, Wexford, and Kil- 
kenny. But no one of the gentry class would 
think of using it. A friend from South Lancashire 
tells me that da is common in that part of the 
country, and I am informed that it is also in use 
in South Wales, E. H. Hickey. 


Among the lower middle classes in London I 
have quite frequently heard youngsters, chiefly 
girls, use both these forms when speaking of or to 
their fathers, and I should think the use is widely 
diffused. The ‘History of Nursery Language’ 
suggested by Dr. Murray will probably come some 
day, but the laborious investigation of the parler 
enfantin hardly offers great attractions. 

James Hooper. 


W. Parips iii. 
427).—Thi. cfficer was appointed Captain in the 


Artillery May, 1756; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1760; Colonel, May 25, 1772; and Major-General 
in 1776 in Burgoyne’s expedition. He served 
with credit in Germany, was taken prisoner with 
Burgoyne in October, 1777, exchanged in Novem- 
ber, 1779, and was actively engaged in America 
until his death. In the spring of 1781 he was sent 
from New York with 2,000 men to join Arnold, 
then at the Chesapeake. He died at Petersburg, 
Virginia, carried off by a fever, on May 13, 1781. 
General John Small was born at Strathardle, 
Athole, N.B.; in 1726, Ensign in 42a0d High- 
landers, Aug. 29, 1747; and Lieutenant in 1756. 
As Major in a corps of Highlanders he raised in 
Nova Scotia, he distinguished himself at the 
action of Bunker's Hill: Lieutenant-Colonel, 1780 ; 
Colonel, 1790; and Major-General, Oct. 3, 1794. 
In 1793 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Guernsey, where be died on March 17, 1796. 
Leo 


“ Conversorum Pvrrorvm” 
(8 S. iii. 209, 316, 374, 493).—Conversi has been 
a puzzle to several writers on local history, who, 
being ignorant of the organization of the Church 
in medizval times, have jumped to the conclusion 
that converst means converts. I have met with at 
least half a dozen examples of this not very par- 
donable error, but have not thought it worth while 
to make notes of them. Writers of this kind 
probably never heard of Carolus du Fresne, Domi- 
nus du Cange, and it is not a great breach of 
charity to assume that there have been some of 
them who, if they had done so, could not have 
interpreted his writings when laid before them. 

It may not be amiss to note that Thomas Becon, 
Archbishop Cranmer’s chaplain, used, perhaps 
invented, an Eoglish plural for this word. He 
says :— 

“Pope Vrban the fyrst proclaymed also al them 
excommunicate yat trouble the Curates of any Charches, 
or Clerkes, or Monks, or the Conwerses, [or] Nouices, 
that appertayne vnto them, In the yere, &c., 222."— 
* Reliques of Rome,’ ed. 1563, fol. 220*. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Marriace Costom §. iv. 8).—The custom 
recorded by C. C. B., or a very similar one, exists 
in Germany. What is called a korb (=basket) is 
fixed on the roof or chimney-stack of the house 
where a man who has been jilted, or refused after 
long and arduous courtship, is living. Hence the 
phrase “‘to give a basket” means to refuse to 
marry. EscLANDERIN. 


Tae Royat Maraiace (8" §S. iii. 466; iv. 35). 
—It is somewhat mortifying, after our recent 
rejoicings, to be told that the Duke of York is not 
the direct heir to the throne. Will Mr. Brovun- 
DELLE-Burton kindly inform us whois? Another 
matter which calls for some elucidation is how the 
circumstances of John, Henry IV., or James IL, 
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at the time of their respective marriages, can form 
any sort of a lel to those of the Duke of York, 
since Henry 1V. was never heir to the throne at 
all, John was not heir until after the death of his 
nephew Arthur, which occurred some years after 
his first marriage, and James II. was at the time 
of his marriage merely heir 


Lapy or THE Bepcuamser (8" §, iii. 247, 355, 
392).—It would seem that Thomas Chaucer was 
designedly kept apart from his supposed father, 
their respective careers being wholly dissociated. 
Thomas was educated under Court influence, we 
may say as an aristocrat ; he passed his early life 
in France with John of Gaunt, his uncle and 
patrop, at Bayonne and elsewhere. There was 
then no public press to record “Society gossip,” 
no registration of birthe. His first public appoint- 
ment, given by King Henry IV., his reputed 
cousin, was that of Constable of Wallingford 
Castle, an appanage of royalty. It was late in the 
year 1399, just before Geoffrey’s decease. He 
made no mark in public life till he became Speaker 
in 1407. He was then a large landed proprietor, 
and nothing whatever had occurred to connect 
him publicly with the deceased poet. 

Lydgate certainly could have raised the question 
if so disposed, but he was attached to Thomas 
Chaucer, and in the circle of his noble wife’s con- 
nexions, so would necessarily fall in with the 
family sentiments. The Mortimers must have 
known all about it, seeing that they appointed 
Geoffrey forester of Petherton in 1390/1, and 
confirmed Thomas in the same office in 1416, he 
having certainly taken over the duties in Geoffrey’s 
name. See 7S, xii. 338, A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row. 


The facts that, so far as I have seen, lead to the 
assumption that Thomas Chaucer was a son of 
Geoffrey and Philippa Roet, are— 

1. That the Roet coat appears on Alice Chaucer’s 
tomb at Ewelme—Gu., three Catharine wheels or. 
I saw the tomb so many years ago that I cannot 
recall if it was quartered. 

2. That Cardinal Beaufort, in a letter to Henry 
V., calls Thomas Chaucer his cousin. I can give 
no reference, but so it stands in my noter. 

3. That Geoffrey Chaucer was, in 1390/1, ap- 
pointed sub-forester of Petherton, Somerset, by 
favour of the representatives of Prince Lionel. In 
1416 Thomas Chaucer was sub-forester of Pether- 


ton. 

Philippa Chaucer is, I think, called “ one of the 
damsels of the chambre of Philipp’, late Queen,” 
in the Issue Roll, Nov. 15, 51 Edw. III., where 
“10 m.,” her pension, which is said to have been 
assigned by the king, is paid through Geoffrey 
Chaucer. W. 

Aston Clinton, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

London City Suburbs as they are To-day. By Percy 

Fitzgerald. (Leadenhall 
AmMoxG the innumerable works that have been written 
concerning London none is £0 attractive to the book- 
lover as this superb vol To absolute completeness 
it does not pretend. A score similar volumes would 
scarcely suffice to depict all the spots of beauty and 
interest included in the suburbs of London, the most 
enchanting that any European capital can boast. We 
have, however, from the pen of Mr. Fitzgerald and the 
pencil of Mr, W. Luker, jun., a series of brilliant pictures, 
many of them of spots wholly out of the ken of all except 
those who delight in rambles down green lanes and 
across country moors. Of these is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose tall, Lamb-like figure may oft be seen on our 
northern heights or between sweet Surrey hedgerows, 
His animated descriptions are admirably supplemented 
by the delightful designs of Mr. W. Luker, jun., which pre- 
serve with remarkable fidelity the appearance of to-day. 
How important this is will be recognized by those who 
know how rapidly the most pleasing features are disappear- 
ing. Stand on the crest of Hampstead Heath and look to 
the north, you seea rich, undulating, umbrageous country, 
covering a great range from Harrow to Chingford. ‘4 
the midst of the prospect you contemplate what are fast 
becoming towns. Finchley alone has a huge population, 
which constantly augments, and will in time destroy the 
rurality of the district. Rows of houses, all but unbroken, 
extend to within a mile of Hendon, Barnet, and Enfield. 
Cheshunt, even, is connected with London by a succession 
all but constant of houses. Very few years will serve to 
fill up the gaps, and Barnet will be as much a portion of 
London as Edmonton, Of the rustic spote that surviv 
of quaint, picturesque old village houees, soon to be cl 
away, delightful memorials are preserved. It is mar- 
vellous bow pastoral seem some of the scenes depicted. 
There is, of course, the lovely view from Harrow Church- 
yard, almost as fine as that from the churchyard at Ross ; 
there is a delightful old bridge over the Hogsmill river 
at Malden, which might be a thousand miles from Lon- 
don ; there are the exquisite meadows of Friern Barnet, 
and the wild herbage of Streathhm Common. Portions 
of Regent’s Park might be in Arcady, which is quite 
right, for the glades and woods seen by moonlight from 
the Regent's Park Road might, to those who can shut 
their eyes to the houses on the other side, be the haunt 
of Titania. These and innumerable more spots are pre- 
sented with equal fidelity and grace. The book is, 
indeed, one of the handsomeet and most sumptuous of 
the season, and to the antiquary and the lover of nature 
is a treasure. One or two spots of extra beauty we miss, 
There is thus no view of Southgate; the delightful wood 
at Winchmore Hill, the lovely lane between Highwood 
and Totteridge, especially when the water lilies are out, 
are, with ourselves, places of constant pilgrimage, of 
which we should like to have pictorial representations, 
There are over three hundred illustrations, however, and 
it would be churlish to complain. 


The Kalender of Shepherdes. Edited by H. Oskar 
Sommer, Ph.D. 3 vols, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Dr. Sommer is doing yeoman’s service in reprinting, 
under the most careful supervision and with an absolute 
wealth of explanatory comment, some of the scarcest, 
quaintest, and most curious books in our language. 
Among these may certainly be counted ‘ The Kalender of 
Shepherdes,’ of which two editions are reprinted. The 
first, that of Paris, 1503, is reproduced with all its mar- 
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vellous plates in photographic facsimile from a unique 
edition, the second is a faithful reprint of Pynson’s edition 
of 1506. Translations of the ‘Compost et Kalédrier 
des Bergers’ are as rare and priceless as the original, 
which may be regarded as the universal magazine of the 
fifteenth century. It supplies infofmation on all sorts 
of subjects—the movable feasts, the signs of the zodiac, 
a system of eth'cs, politics, divinity, Xc., rules for let- 
ting blood, medicine generally, and a score of things 
beside. Most remarkable of a!l features in it are the 
roughly executed woodcuts, which may vie in curiosity 
and interest with any designs of the epoch. The book is 
written in mingled prose and verse. Dr. Sommer has 
collected a mass of most curious information concerning 
the book and its editions, and his work, apart from its 
other claims, which are numerous, is an all-important 
contribution to bibliographical knowledge. It is indis- 
pensable to the ardent philologist, and will be greedily 
acquired by the bibliophile. But three hundred copies 
in all have been published. These must soon get 
absorbed in our great libraries, and the reprint, which is 
marvellously executed, will then become only less scarce 
than the early edition, some of which have sold for very 
high sume. The editorial labours include a copious 
glossary. It is difficult to deal further with a work that 
demands to be consulted from time to time, and may 
thus contribute much matter of interest to‘ N. & Q.’ It 
is to be doubted whether many readers could give the 
reprint a steady and consecutive perusa!. Scholarship 
will, however, count one more service rendered it by the 
accomplished and indefatigable editor. 


Edited, with Life, 


Swift: Selections from his Works. 
Vol, Il. 


Introduction, and Notes, by Henry Craik. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue second and concluding volume of the selections 
from Swift contains ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ the ‘Tracts on 
Religion,’ the ‘Irish Tracts,’ ‘Hints toward an Essay 
on Conversation,’ and some later poems. It ia difficult 
to cram into an equal space more wit and irony than 
these two volumes contain, For popular purposes, more- 
over, they give as much of Swift asthe modern reader 
has time to consume. Men of letters will always want 
the entire works, bulky as these are. 


Ben Jonson. Edited by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Wirta an introduction by Mr. C, H. Herford, the first of 
three volumes of Jonson's plays bas been added to the 
famous “Mermaid ” series. The name of our lost friend 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson answers for the value of the text, 
and the introduction is all that can be desired. The 
volume contains ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ ‘ Every 
Man Out of his Humour,’ and ‘ The Poetaster.’ 


Handwriting and Expression, Translated and Edited 
by John Holt Schooling from the Third French 
Edition of ‘L’Ecriture et le Caractére,’ par J, Cré- 
pieux-Jamin, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

WaHeEw we read a translation of any foreign work two 
questions at once occurs to us. First, has the book been 
well rendered? And, secondly, was the original worth 
clothing in a foreign garb? In this instance the work 
of translation has been excellently performed, but we 
much question whether M. Crépieux-Jamin’s labours 
were worthy of an English dress. 

Every action in life is in some sort an index of cha- 
racter. Of this there can be no doubt. Whatever be 
the truth which underlies the various materialistic and 
spiritual interpretations of human life, this much is 
certain, that —_ bodily action is to some degree an 
index of the mind; but when we have said thus much, 


we are very far from affirming, or even admitting, the 
probability of handwriting being an index to character 
to the degree which certain theorists have supposed. 
All the facts that have been accumulated of late years 
seem to point in a contrary direction. This is, indeed, 
what we should have antecedently looked for. The 
handwriting of each one of us has been made what it 
now is by numberless incidents, some remembered, the 
greater part, it may be, forgotten, In early youth our 
writing is, so far as we can accomplish it, an imitation of 
that of those who instruct us, or of the engraved “ head- 
lines "’ they bid us copy. After we have escaped from 
the hands of the writing master or mistress, it is affected 
by the work we have to do. A lawyer’s clerk, or a 
youth in a counting-house, comes under far different 
influences from one who has bad a university training. 
It is a common remark that Oxford and Cambridge 
spoil the hand. We know some illustrious examples to 
the contrary, but there is much truth in the statement, 
So far as legibility is concerned, the handwriting of a 
man of business is commonly better than that of a 
scholar. The question, however, with which M. Cré- 
pieux-Jamin and his translator are concerned is whether 
the handwriting of those we encounter on our journey 
through life furnishes an index to character which can 
in any way be deemed trustworthy. We do not think it 
does. Take that of three illustrious noveliste—Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Lytton, and Charles Dickens, No one of 
these distinguished persons seems to us to have given by 
his handwriting any intimation of the wealth of imagi- 
nation which bis mind contained. If we go back to 
an earlier period it is the same. The letters of Oliver 
Cromwell are no index to his character. The hand is 
not well formed. It will not bear a moment's com- 
parison, either in regard to picturesqueness or force, 
with that of many a Civil War captain whose name is 
now forgotten. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ane, E.C. 


D, C. T. (“ Cisterns").—Your article took the shape 
of a reply, and was accordingly inserted as such. 


CorRIGENDA.—P. 67, col. 2, 1, 12 from bottom, for 
“Sir John” read Sir Joseph; p. 72, col. 1, 1. 33, for 
“ Mackebois read Maillebois, In Index to 8t §, iii,, 
p. 522, for “ Roberts (A. F.)”’ read Robbins (A. F.) 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 
This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on The ATHEN.£UM for July 22 contains Articles on 
SIR RICHARD BURTON HUXLEY on EVOLUTION and ETHICS 
The RIVERS of DEVON OXFORD MEN and their COLLEGES 


WARD'S HISTORY of ST. EDMUND'S COLLEGE. | 

SCLENCE and a FUTURE LIFE WATSON'S FOBERY and PROCS 
PELHAM’S OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. TOUT on EDWARD I 

NEW NOVELS—The Fate of Sister Jessica; Mrs. Finch-Brassey; Who The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 


Wins, Loses; Baron Montez of Panama and Paris; "Twixt Two 
Eternities ; His Heart to Win; Men and Men. 


NEW NOVELS—Pietro Ghisleri; The Dictator; As a Man is Able; 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE Grisell ; The Emu’s Head ; An Australian Millionaire ; 
Mervyn Hall. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


ANCESTRAL MEMORY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The AUTHORS’ , OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
CONGRESS at CHICAGO—MR. WALTER WHITE—LETTER ANOTHER REMINISCENCE of GEORGE BORROW —The PUBLIC 


from LEIGH HUNT to B. W. PROCTER—The WEDDING of SCHOOLS in 1893—The NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY—The TEXT 
LOUIS XV.—The WORD “CRAM”"—The NAVY RECORDS | of ‘The SENSITIVE PLANT '—GUY DE MAUPASSANT—SALE 
SOCIETY a —ROBERT BURNS—PROF. LUSHINGTON 
LITERARY GOSSIP ALso— 


ITE SSIP. 
SCIENCE—Lydekker's Catalogue of Fossil Birds ; School-Books ; Phili- 
bert Commerson; Geographical Notes; Astronomical Notes; SCIENCE—British Farming ; Gossip 


Gossip FINE ARTS—Latin Historical Inscriptions; Library Table; Royal 
FINE ARTS—Charies Keene, Scottish Tartans ; The British School at Archwological Institute ; Sales ; Gossip 

— The Antonine Wall MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip | DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHEN.£UM for July 15 contains Articles on The ATHENEUM for July 8 contains Articles on 
CHURTON COLLINS on SWIFT MR. KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
MISS BICKERSTETH in JAPAN. SHELLEY'S POEMS 


NE 
PEOPLE'S BANKS 


CAIRD on the EVOLUTION of RELIGION 


HAZLITT'S LIBER AMORIS NEW NOVELS—Balmoral ; A Girl's Past; Mrs. Falchion The Private 

NEW NOVELS—The Right of Succession; A Change of Air, Sweet- =; seem whose Bourne; The Girl in White; The Shadow of 
heart Gwen ; By a Himalayan Lake; Tavistock Tales. 

RECENT VERSE FRENCH BIOGRAPHY 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. GUIDE-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The WORD “CRAM” in the ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY oy. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT—ZIMMER'S ‘IRISH ELEMENT in | OC% LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MEDIZVAL CULTURE'-A COMPLAINT—PROF. H. NETTLE- | MIDSHIPMAN LANYON, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The OPENING 
SHIP —The NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY —The AUCHINLECK LINES of CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE—HOGG'S ‘ LIFE of BURNS 
LIBRARY LAVENGRO.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Chemical Literature; The Museums’ Association; Geo- SCIENCE—Heaviside's Electrical Papers ; Library Table ; Astronomical 


ALso— 


graphical Notes , Meetings Gossi sip Notes; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen; FINE ARTS—Collingwood’s Life of Ruskin ; Library Table; Archeo- 
Library of Societies; The logical Societies ; Gossip. 
| Archwological Institute; ‘0 wood’; The 4 i 
Walt Sale MU Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
t 
MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances | ~ : 
Next Week DRAMA—The Week ; Dramatic Literature ; Gossip 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 
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8. IV. Joxy 29, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for AUGUST contains 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY.’ 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 
The OLD BATH ROAD. ACROSS the POND, 


SEASIDE EXISTENCE. SOME ITALIAN GOURMETS. 
ROYAL KISSES, SOME FORGOTTEN NOVELISTS. 

UP ETNA in DOG DAYS. LADIES “ON the ROAD.” 

ON KALI’S SHOULDER. A Story. A TRIP to the ARCTIC OCEAN. 

A FURNISHED HOUSE. SOME GREAT WRITERS and _ their 
RICKETS. FAVOURITE READING. 


WASHING DAY in a WESTERN RANCH. | QUITE INEXPLICABLE. A Story, 
A TRIP ACROSS the ARCTIC OCEAN, CHARITY. 
The OLD ROADS to BRIGHTON. POEMS, &c, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed by JOHN C._ FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildi Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published b 
nd JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancers-iane, E.C.—Saturday, July 29, 1893. 
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